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‘OLD PUT.’ AT THE BAR: 


OR SOME REFLECTIONS ON HUMPHREYS’ LIFE OF MAJOR-GENERAL PUTNAM. 





BY JOHN FELLOWS. 





VoLTarreE opens the preface to his history of Charles Twelfth, king 
of Sweden, as follows: ‘ INcreputity, says Aristotle, is the source of 
all wisdom ;’ and adds: ‘ This maxim is exceedingly proper for all 
who read history, and ancient history in particular. How many ab- 
surd stories! How many fables shocking to common sense! What 
then? Do not believe a word of them.’ ' 

How applicable the foregoing caution may be to the reader of the 
essay before us, he must judge. At any rate it is a well known fact, 
that writers of biography, particularly of military men, are much 
‘addicted to exaggerations in relating the exploits of their hero; with 
a view, it would seem, not only of exalting his fame, but also of ren- 
dering their history the more entertaining. 

This work of Colonel Humphreys certainly contains relations of 
chivalrous deeds of valor, and hair-breadth escapes, seldom met with 
in modern history, and which are perhaps without a parallel. It is to be 
regretted, however, that many statements here made in regard to our 
revolutionary war have by late writers, conversant with the facts, 
been shown to be palpable mistakes. These errors, nevertheless, had 
remained uncontradicted for many years; and from the imposing 
manner in which the narrative was presented to the public, by a com- 
panion in arms of the General, and being, it is believed, the first regu- 
lar work published in relation to the war, it must have had, it may 
readily be conceived, a powerful influence on succeeding historians 
of that event, and which is visible in their productions. 

Colonel Humphreys was a poet, and is reported to have been a 
flippant, gentlemanlike person, of good address, full of vanity, but not 
distinguished for sound judgment. And the subject of his memoir is 
well known to have been a rough, uneducated man, and extremely 


**An Essay on the Life of the Hon. Major-General Isractx Putnam. Addressed to the State 
Society of the Cincinnati of Connecticut, and first published by their order. By Coloneb Davi 
Humpusreys. With Notes and Additions.’ Boston: 1818. First edition, 1788. 
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garrulous and egotistical in advanced age. The former, by bis own 
showing, derived his information mainly from the latter; the work 
therefore might with propriety be denominated an autobiography, 
and the Colonel the amanuensis of the General. He was indeed, at 
one period of the war, his aid, and in that capacity had a fair oppor- 
tunity to listen to the recital of the General’s achievements. 

It is not proposed to enter into a general review of this work, but 
merely to select some of the most striking passages, and to apply such 
observations as the subjects seem to justify. The author, in his pre- 
fatory remarks, observes : 


*The numerous errors and falsehoods relative to the birth and achievements of Major-General 
Putnam, which have at a former period been circulated with assiduity on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and the uncertainty which appeared to prevail with respect to his real character, first produced the 
resolution of writing this essay on his life, and induced the editor to obtain materials from that hero 
himself. And he seizes with eagerness an opportunity of acknowledging his obligations to Doctor 
Albigence Waldo, who was so obliging as to commit to writing many anecdotes, communicated to him 
by General Putuam in the course of the present year. A multitude of proofs might be produced to 
demonstrate that military facts cannot always be accurately known bat by the commander-in-chief 
and his confidential officers. 

‘ Should this essay have any influence in correcting mistakes, or rescuing from oblivion the actions 
of that distinguished veteran, it will be an ample compensation for the trouble, and excite a consola- 
tory reflection through every vicissitude of life.’ 


It is passing strange, that the achievements of a Major-General in 
our revolutionary war, if he performed any worthy of notice, should 
so soon after its close have sunk into oblivion, and that it required 
the hero himself to trumpet hisown fame. The remarks of the biog- 
rapher might perhaps apply to a subaltern officer, who may have 
performed heroic actions not recorded in history, and which justice 
required should be brought into notice. Military operations intended, 
may be known only to the commander-in-chief, but when put in exe- 
cution, become notorious. It is in vain, however, that we search for 
any notable action of the subject of this memoir, in the revolutionary 
war. He was nearly sixty years old at its commencement; was evi- 
dently placed in a station which nature and his education had not 
qualified him to fill; and was therefore kept in the reserve during 
nearly the whole period of his service, where no action was expected, 
and consequently no generalship required. The biographer proceeds : 


‘Israel Putnam, who, through a regular gradation of promotion, became the senior Major-General 
in the army of the United States, and next in rank to General WasuHINGTON, was born at Salem, in 
the province, now State, of Massachusetts, January 7, 1718. - - - To compensate partially for the 
deficiency of education, though nothing can remove or counterbalance the inconveniences experi 
enced from it in public life, he derived from his parents the souree of innumerable advantages in the 
stamina of a vigorous constitution. Nature, liberal in bestowing on him bodily strength, hardiness, 
and activity, was by no means parsimonious in mental endowments. 

‘In the year 1739, he removed from Salem to Pomfret, an inland fertile town in Connecticut :. having 
here purchased a considerable tract of land, he applied himself successfully to agriculture. The first 
years on a new farm are not, however, exempt from disasters and disappointments, which can only 
be remedied by stubborn and patient industry. Our farmer, sufficiently occupied in building a house 
and barn, felling woods, making fences, sowing grain, planting orchards, and taking care of his stock, 
had to encounter the calamities occasioned by drought in summer, blast in harvest. loss of cattle in 
winter, and the desolation of his sheep-fold by wolves. In one night he had seventy fine sheep and 
goats killed, beside many lambsand kids wounded. This havoc was committed by a she-wolf, which 
with her annual whelps had for several years infested the vicinity. The young were commonly de- 
stroyed by the vigilance of the hunters, but the old one, on being closely pursued, would generally fly 
to the western woods, and return the next winter with another litter of whelps.’ 


This is an awful account of calamities, indeed! The most won- 
derful part of it is, that a single she-wolf should in one night have 
killed seventy sheep and goats ; and that after having caught a tender 
lamb, she should suffer it to escape with only a wound. She perhaps 
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adopted the maxim that it is as well to die for an old sheep as a lamb ; 
or possibly she preferred mutton to lamb: on this point we are left 
entirely to conjecture. Few goats are raised in New-England, sheep 
being much more profitable ; the bulk, therefore, of Mr. Putnam’s 
loss upon this occasion must have consisted of the latter. Now the 
average number of sheep kept by old farmers in Connecticut, at the 
period alluded to, may | believe fairly be set down at between thirty 
and forty ; each family keeping no more than were necessary to fur- 
nish a sufficiency of wool for its own consumption. That Mr. Putnam, 
therefore, who had just commenced clearing new land for the pur- 
pose of cultivation, should have possessed such a number of sheep as 
it appears he did, is truly surprising ; for, from the manner the story 


is told, it would seem that the loss he sustained was a mere thinning 
of his flock. 


As the rencontre of Mr. Putnam with the wolf in question is the 
first of his heroic acts on record; as it has excited great wonderment 
both in Europe and America; and as it seems to have laid the founda- 
tion of his future fame and fortune, I will transcribe the story entire, 
as related by Colonel Humphreys : 


‘This wolf at length became such an intolerable nuisance, that Mr. Putnam entered into a combi- 
nation with five of his neighbors to hunt alternately until they could destroy her. Two by rotation 
were to be constantly in pursuit. It was known that having lost the toes from one foot by a steel 
trap, she made one track shorter than the other. By this vestige the pursuers recognized, in a light 
snow, the route of this pernicious animal. Having followed her to Connecticut river, and found she 
had turned back in a direct course toward Pomfret, they immediately returned, and by ten o’clock 
the next morning the blood-hounds had driven her into a den, about three miles distant from the house 
of Mr. Putnam. The people soon collected with dogs, guns, straw, fire, and sulphur, to attack the com- 
mon enemy. With this apparatus several unsuccessful efforts were made to force her from the den. 
The hounds came back badly wounded, and refused to return. The smoke of blazing straw had no 
effect ; nor did the fumes of burnt brimstone, with which the cavern was filled, compel her to quit 
the retirement. Wearied with such fruitless attempts, (which had brought the time to ten o’clock at 
night,) Mr. Putnam tried once more to make his dog enter, but in vain; he proposed to his negro man 
to go down into the cavern and shoot the wolf: the negro declined the hazardous service. Then it 
was that the master, angry at the disappointment, and declaring that he was ashamed to have a coward 
in his family, resolved himself to destroy the ferocious beast, lest she should escape through some un- 
known fissure of the rock. His neighbors strongly remonstrated against the perilous enterprise : 
but he, knowing that wild animals were intimidated by fire, and having provided several strips of 
birch-bark, the only combustible material which he could obtain, that would afford light im this deep 
and darksome cave, prepared for his descent. Having accordingly divested himself of his coat and 
waistcoat, and having a long rope fastened round his legs, by which he might be pulled back, at a con- 
certed signal, he entered head foremost, with the blazing torch in his ak 

‘The aperture of the den, on the east side of a very high ledge of rocks, is about two feet square ; 
from thence it descends obliquely fifteen feet, then running horizontally about ten more, it ascends 
gradually sixteen feet toward its termination. The sides of this subterraneous cavity are composed 
of smooth and solid rocks, which seem to have been divided from each other by some former earth- 
quake. The top and bottom are also of stone, and the entrance, in winter, being covered with ice, is 
exceedingly slippery. It is in no place high enough for a man to raise himself upright, nor in any 
part more than three feet in width. 

‘Having groped his passage to the horizontal part of the den, the most terrifying darkness ap- 
eared in front of the dim circle of light afforded by his torch. It was silent as the house of death. 
one but monsters of the desert had ever before explored this solitary mansion of horror. He, 
cautiously proceeding onward, came to the ascent; which he slowly mounted on his hands and 
knees until he discovered the glaring eye-balls of the wolf, who was sitting at the extremity of the 
cavern. Started at the sight of fire, she gnashed her teeth and gave a sullen growl. As soon as he 
had made the necessary discovery, he kicked the rope as a signal for pulling him out. The people, 
at the mouth of the den, who had listened with painful anxiety, hearing the growling of the wolf, 
and supposing their friend to be in the most imminent danger, drew him forth with such celerity 
that his shirt was stripped over his head and his skin severely lacerated. After he had adjusted his 
clothes, and loaded his gun with nine buck-shot, holding a torch in one hand and the masket in the 
other, he descended the second time. When he drew nearer than before, the wolf, assuming a still 
more fierce and terrible appearance, howling, rolling her eyes, snapping her teeth, and dropping her 
head between her legs, was evidently in the attitude, and on the point of springing at him. At the 
critical instant he levelled and fired at her head. Stunned with the shock, and suffocated with the 
smoke, he immediately found himself drawn out of the cave: but having refreshed himself, and 
permitted the smoke to dissipate, he went down the third time. Once more he came within sight of 
the wolf, who appeariag very passive, he applied the torch to her nose, and perceiving her dead, he 
took hold of her ears, and then kicking the rope (still tied round his legs) the people above, with no 
small exultation, dragged them both out together. 
‘I have offered these facts in greater detail, because they contain a display of character; and 
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because they have been erroneously related in several European publications. and very much muti- 
lated in the history of Connecticut, a work as replete with falsehood as destitute of genius, lately 
printed in London.’ — p. 20. 


The history here alluded to was written by the Rev. Mr. Peters, 
a tory refugee, who fled from Connecticut to England on the break- 
ing out of the war of independence. The work was quite in the 
Munchausen style, and intended to ridicule the people among whom 
he had officiated as a gospel minister. I have not the book before 
me, but I recollect one of his anecdotes stated that a company of 
bull-frogs removing in the night from a pond nearly dried up, in quest 
of one better supplied with water, and passing near a village, keep- 
ing up their usual croaking, so frightened the inhabitants that many 
sought security by flight. They were taken, says the author, for a 
body of English soldiers. This queer writer found the foregoing 
wolf-story ready manufactured to his hand, and deeming it appropri- 
ale to his purpose, he incorporated it in his book, with perhaps a 
little ‘ extra trimmings.’ 

The relation of such an extraordinary feat would naturally be 
seized upon by an author like Mr. Peters, with the view of turning 
it into ridicule. And in fact there are strong objections to its credi- 
bility. The difficulty of drawing a man out, feet-foremost, from such 
a winding cavern, seems insurmountable. The mention of blood- 
hounds, in a country where, it is believed, no such species of dog 
ever existed, is also liable to criticism. Beside, a gentleman who has 
visited the place assures me that the chasm in the rock is by no means 
extensive, and that the representation of it here given is entirely 
groundless. An affair like this, to establish its title to belief, required 
a proces-verbal, signed by the witnesses present, under oath. 

After the enumeration of the foregoing grievances, the writer ob- 
serves : 


‘Prosperity at length began to attend the agricultural affairs of Mr. Putnam. He was acknow- 
ledged to be askilful and indefatigable manager.’ - - + ‘Butthe time had now arrived which was to 
turn the instruments of husbandry into weapons of hostility, and to exchange the hunting of wolves 
that had ravaged the sheep-folds, for the pursuit after savages, who had desolated the frontiers. 
Putnam was about thirty-seven years old, when the war between England and France broke out in 
America. His reputation must have been favorably known to the government, since among the first 
troops that were levied by Connecticut, in 1755, he was appointed to the command of a company in 
Lyman’s regiment of Provincials.’ . 


It was no doubt urged that a man who had exhibited such un- 
daunted courage, as above reported, in a rencontre with a wild beast, 
would be a proper person to contend with a savage foe. The author 
having got his hero into the army, where he had an opportunity to 
display his adventurous propensities, details his wonderful achieve- 
ments in a manner which, however pleasing in romance, is offensive 
to history, as requiring too severe a tax on human credulity: that 
is, although possible to have taken place, yet carrying such an air of 
romance as to lessen, if not totally to destroy, their credibility. 
Whether this arises from the poetic turn of the reporter, or from the 
exaggerated accounts given him by the actor himself in the surprising 
events narrated, I will not pretend to decide. I will transcribe a 
few of them. The first that occurs, was on an occasion of Captain 
Rogers and Captain Putnam being detached with a party of light 
troops for the purpose of obtaining accurate knowledge of the posi- 
tion and state of the works at Crown-Point. 
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‘It was impracticable to approach with their party near enough for this purpose, without being 
discovered. Alone, the undertaking was sufficiently hazardous, on account of the swarms of hostile 
Indians who infested the woods. Our two partizans, however, left al) their men at a convenient dis- 
tance, with strict orders to continue concealed until their return. Having thus cautiously taken 
their arrangements, they advanced with the profoundest silence in the evening; and lay, during the 
night, contiguous to the fortress. Early in the morning they approached so close as to be able to 
give satisfactory information to the General who had sent them, on the points to which their attention 
had been directed: but Captain Rogers being ata little distance from Putnam, fortuitously met a 
stout Frenchman, who instantly seized his fuzee with one hand, and with the other attempted to stab 
him, while he called to an adjacent guard for assistance. The guard answered. Putnam perceiving 
the imminent danger of his friend, and that no time was to be lost, or farther alarm given by firing, 
ran rapidly to them, while they were yet struggling, and with the butt-end of his piece laid the 
Frenchman dead at his feet. The partizans, to elude pursuit, precipitated their flight, joined the 
party, and returned without loss to the encampment.’ — p. 26. 

* Few are so ignorant of war as not to know that military adventures in the night are always ex- 
tremely liable to accidents. Captain Putnam, having been commanded to reconnoitre the enemy’s 
camp at the Ovens near Ticonderoga, took the brave Lieutenant Robert Durkee as his companion. 
In attempting to execute these orders, he narrowly missed being taken himself in the first instance, 
and killing his friend in the second, It was customary for the British and Provincial troops to place 
their fires round their camp, which frequently exposed them to the enemy’s scouts and patroles. A 
contrary practice, then unknown in the English army, prevailed among the French and Indians. 
The plan was much more rational; they kept their fires in the centre, lodged their men circularly ata 
distance, and posted their centinels in the surrounding darkness. Our partizans approached the 
camp, and supposing the centries were within the circle of fires, crept upon their hands and knees 
with the greatest possible caution, until to their utter astonishment, they found themselves in the 
thickest of the enemy. The centinels, discovering them, fired and slightly wounded Durkee in the 
thigh. He and Putnam had noalternative. They fled. The latter, being foremost, and scarcely able 
to see his hand before him, soon plunged into a clay-pit. Durkee, almost at the identical moment, 
came tumbling after. Putnam, by no means pleased at finding a companion, and believing him to be 
one of the enemy, lifted his tomahawk to give the deadly blow, when Durkee, (who had followed so 
closely as to know him) inquired whether he had escaped unhurt. Captain Putnam instantly recog- 
nizing the voice, dropped his weapon ; and both, springing from the pit, made good their retreat to 
the neighboring ledges, amidst a shower of random shot. There they betook themselves to a large 
log, by the side of which they lodged the remainder of the night. Before they lay down, Captain 
Putnam said he had a little rum in his canteen, which could never be more acceptable or necessary ; 
but on examining the canteen, which hung under his arm, he found the enemy had pierced it with 
their balls, and that there was not a drop of liquor left. The next day he found fourteen bullet-holes 
in his blanket.’ — p. 28. 


It appears that the Captain and Lieutenant started together, and, 
in the manner of Jack and Gill, almost at the identical moment 
tumbled into a pit: and is it possible that the brave Captain Putnam, 
under these circumstances, was so frightened as to take his companion 
foranenemy? His canteen was pierced with balls; one would have 
sufficed to discharge its contents. He found his blanket had fourteen 
bullet-holes. “Here it is evidently intended to intimate that this had 
been caused by fourteen separate balls. But the blanket must of 
course have been rolled up and slung on his back ; one ball, therefore, 
might have committed all the damage sustained. This explanation, 
however, would lessen the imminent danger in which the Captain 
wished to represent himself upon this occasion. 


Captain Putnam was promoted to a Majority’by the legislature of 
Connecticut, in 1757. 


‘ As one day Major Putnam chanced to lie with a batteau and five men on the eastern shore of the 
Hudson, near the K apids, contiguous to which Fort Miller stood, his men on the opposite bank had given 
him to understand that a large body of savages were in his rear, and would be upon him in a moment. 
To stay and be sacrificed, to attempt crossing and be shot, or to go down to the falls, with an almost 
absolute certainty of being drowned, were the sole alternatives that presented themselves to his choice. 
So instantaneously was the latter adopted, that one man who had rambled a little from the party, was, 
of necessity, left, and fell a miserable victim to savage barbarity. The Indians arrived on the shore 
soon enough to fire many balls on the batteau before it could be got under way. No sooner had our 
batteau-men escaped, by favor of the rapidity of the current, beyond the reach of musket-shot, than 
death seemed only to have been avoided in one form to be encountered in another not less terrible. 
Prominent rocks, latent shelves, absorbing eddies, and abrupt descents, for a quarter of a mile, af- 
forded scarcely the smallest chance of escaping without a miracle. Putnam, trusting himself to a 
good providence, whose kindness he had often experienced, rather than to men, whose tenderest 
mercies are cruelty, was now seen to place himself sedately at the helm, and afford an astonishing 
spectacle of serenity. His companions, with a mixture of terror, admiration and wonder, saw him 
incessantly changing the course, to avoid the jaws of ruin, that seemed expanded to swallow the 
whirling boat. Twice he turned it fairly round to shun the rifts of rocks. Amidst these eddies, in 
which there was the greatest danger of its foundering, at one moment the sides were exposed to the 
fury of the waves; then the stern, and next the bow glanced obliquely onward, with inconceivable 
velocity. With not less amazement the savages beheld him sometimes mounting the billows, then 
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plunging abruptly down, at other times skilfully veering from the rocks, and shooting through the 
only narrow passage ; until at last they viewed the boat safely gliding on the smooth surface of the 
stream below. At this sight, it is asserted that these rude sons of nature were affected with the same 
kind of superstitious veneration which the Europeans in the dark ages entertained for some of their 
most valorous champions. They deemed the man invulnerable, whom their balls on his pushing from 
shore could not touch; and whom they had seen steering in safety down the rapids that had never 
before been passed. They conceived it would be an affront against the Great Spirit to attempt to 
kill this favored mortal with powder and ball, if they should ever see and know him again.’ — p, 54. 


The author was a graduate of Yale College, and being a poet 
by profession, had doubtless thoroughly studied Homer and Virgil ; 
and he has evidently endeavored to imitate their graphic powers of 
delineation; and it must be confessed has succeeded to admiration. 
But he should have recollected that in this case he was writing prose, 
and not poetry — history, not fiction; and he should have curbed the 
ardor of his muse, and confined himself to sober matter-of-fact narra- 
tive. 

As to the ‘superstitious veneration’ in which this hero is here said 
to have been held by the aborigines of this country, ‘do not believe a 
word of it.’ Be assured they at this time were not so readily im- 
posed upon: they had seen, fought, and killed too many white men, 
to entertain such an exalted opinion of any of them. As they are 
good marksmen, the Major must have been far enough out of the 
reach of their musketry when they fired at him; although from the 
perturbed state in which he was, he may have supposed himself pro- 
videntially preserved. All the time wanted to start a batteau is that 
which is required for the men to seize and ply the oars; it is then 
immediately under way. ‘This, it appears, Major Putnam ordered 
done, the moment he was informed there was a body of Indians in 
the vicinity, leaving, perhaps without necessity, one poor fellow to be 
sacrificed. 

The Indians at any rate soon found that Putnam, if invulnerable, 
was not invincible, for in a rencontre he had with them a little after 
this affair, he was obliged to surrender himself a prisoner : 


‘ Major Putnam had discharged his fuzee several times, but at length it missed fire, while the muz- 
zle was pressed against the breast of a large and well-proportioned savage. The warrior, availing 
himself of the indefensible attitude of his adversary, with a tremendous war-whoop, sprang forward, 
with his lifted hatchet, and compelled him to surrender; and having disarmed and bound him fast to 
a tree, returned to the battle.’ A change of position of the combatants ‘ occasioned the tree to which 
Putnam was tied to be directly between the fire of the two parties. Human imagination can hardly 
figure to itself amore deplorable situation. The balls flew incessantly from each side, many struck 
the tree, while some passed through the sleeves and skirts of his coat. In this state of jeopardy, 
unable to move his body, to stir his limbs, or even to incline his head, he remained more than an hour. 
So equally balanced, and so obstinate was the fight! At one moment, while the battle swerved in 
favor of the enemy, a young savage chose an odd way of discovering his humor. He found Putnam 
bound. He might have despatched him at a blow. But he loved better to excite the terrors of the 
prisoner, by hurling a tomahawk at his head, or rather it should seem his object was to see how near 
he could throw it without touching him: the weapon struck in the tree a number of times at a hair’s 
breadth distance from the mark.’ 


The Indians finally drew off, taking Major Putnam with them; and 
when they had encamped for the night, ‘it was determined to roast 
him alive!’ An awful account of the preparations made for the pur- 
pose, is given by the biographer. He was however saved by the 
interference of a French officer, and taken to Montreal. Here he 
met with Colonel Peter Schuyler, also a prisoner, but on parole, who 
generously furnished him with clothing and money ; and not long after 
procured him to be exchanged with himself. 

To form the character of a complete hero, it is imperious that he 
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perform some signal acts of gallantry toward the fair; and an oppor- 
tunity now occurred for the Major to distinguish himself in this 
respect, which he did in true Quixotic style : 






* At the house of Colonel Schuyler, Major Putnam became acquainted with Mrs. Howe, a fair cap- 
tive, whose history would not be read without emotion, if it could be written in the same affecting 


manner in which | have often heard it told. She was still young and handsome herself, though she . 
had two daughters of marriageable age. Distress, whiclf had taken somewhat from the original ; 
redundancy of her bloom, and added a softening paleness to her cheeks, rendered her appearance the ly 


more engaging. Her face, that seemed to have been formed for the assemblage of dimples and smiles, eT 
was clouded with care. The natural sweetness was not, however, soured by despondency and petu- / 
lance, but chastened by humility and resignation. This mild daughter of sorrow looked as if she 
had known the day of prosperity, when serenity and gladness of soul were the inmates of her bosom. 
That day was past, and the once lively features now assumed a tender melancholy, which witnessed 
her irreparable loss. She needed not the customary weeds of mourning, or the fallacious pageantry 































of wo, to prove her widowed state. She was in that stage of affliction when the excess is so far y 
abated as to permit the subject to be drawn into conversation, without opening the wound afresh. It ' 
is then rather a soarce of pleasure than pain to dwell upon the circumstances in narration. Every Ps 
thing conspired to make her story interesting. Her first husband had been killed and scalped by the 
Indians some years before. By an unexpected assault, in 1756, upon Fort Dummer, where she then 
happened to be present with Mr. Howe, her second husband, the savages carried the fort, murdered i 


the greater part of the garrison, mangled in death her husband, and led her away with seven children 
into captivity.’ 

But it appears, that ‘a young French officer’ had conceived a violent : 
passion for her. ‘He pursued her wheresoever she went, and although 
he could make no advances in her affections, he seemed resolved by 
perseverance to carry his point. Mrs. Howe, terrified by his treat- 
ment, was obliged to keep constantly near Major Putnam, who informed i 
the young officer that he would protect that lady at the risk of his ; 
life.’ It is added in a note, that ‘two or three incidents respecting 
Mrs. Howe, which were received by the author from General Putnam, 
and inserted inthe former editions, are omitted in this, as they appeared, 
on farther information, to be mistakes.’ Who discovered these mis- £ 
takes? General Putnam or Colonel Humphreys? The probability e 
is, that the incredibility of some of the reports had been suggested to 
the latter, which induced him to suppress them. But if they were 
corrected by the General himself, the circumstance showed his liability 
to error, which ought to have cautioned the biographer against con- 
tinuing many of the extravagant relations in the foregoing detail. 
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‘Colonel Putnam, (Putnam had been raised to this rank previous to the close of the war,) at the 
expiration of ten years from his first receiving a commission, after having seen as much service, en- 
dured as many hardships, encountered as many dangers, and acquired as many laurels as any officer i 
of his rank, with great satisfaction laid aside his uniform, and returned to his plough.’ { 





Hostilities between Great Britain and her American colonies com- 
menced on the 1Sth of April, 1775, at Lexington, Massachusetts : a 


‘Putnam, who was ploughing when he heard the news, left his plough in the middle of the field, 
unyoked his team, and without waiting to change his clothes, set off for the theatre of action. But 
finding the British retreated to Boston, and invested by a sufficient force to watch their movements, 
he came back to Connecticut, levied a regiment, under authority of the legislature, and speedily re- i 
turned to Cambridge. He was now promoted to be a Major-General on the Provincial staff, by his ; 
colony ; and, in a little time, confirmed by Congress, in the same rank on the Continental establish- 
ment. General Ward of Massachusetts, by common consent, commanded the whole; and the cele- 

brated Doctor Warren was made a Major-General. 

‘Not long after this period, the British commander-in-chief found the means to convey a proposal 

privately to General Putnam, that if he would relinquish the rebel party, he might rely upon being 

made a Major-General on the British establishment, and receiving a great pecuniary compensation 
for bis services. General Putnain spurned at the offer; whieh however he thought prudent at that 

time to conceal from public notice’ 





Mr. Sweet, in his ‘Sketch of Bunker-Hill Battle,’ says: ‘On the 
first news of the battle of Lexington, Putnam mounted his horse, rode 
in a single day one hundred miles, arrived at Cambridge, and attended 
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a council an war on the 21st ‘ol Apeil: ’ He must have been full of 
fight, or have supposed his presence at the scene of action very essen- 
tial to the country. Mr. Sweet, I find, obtained his information from 
the same source as Colonel Humphreys — at second hand from the 
family of General Putnam. Is it possible that Colonel Putnam would 
not pay the general officers and other gentlemen he was going to meet 
in council so much respect_as to put on his military, or at least his 
Sunday coat, which every Connecticut farmer is always supplied with ? 
Respect for himself, it would be thought, would have induced him to 
have done this. I am therefore inclined to believe this to be a mis- 
take. 1 suspect also that the General was hoaxed in regard to his 
being offered a bribe by General Gage. For, however well qualified 
he might formerly have been, as a partisan officer, his age at this time 
in some measure, but more particularly his want of education, and 
rough manners, rendered him unfit to fulfil the duties of Major- 
General. 

The ridiculous story, however, respecting the intercourse said to 
have taken place between Gage and Putnam, appears, according to 
the editor, to have been fabricated in England. He says: 


‘An article, void of foundation, mentioning an interview between General Gage and General Put- 
nam, appeared in the English gazettes in these words: ‘ General Gage, viewing the American army 
with his telescope, saw General Putnam in it, which surprised him; and he contrived to get a message 
delivered to him, that he wanted to speak to him. Putnam without any hesitation waited upon him. 
General Gage showed him his fortifications, and advised him to lay down his arms. General Putnam 
replied, he could force his fortifications in half an hour, and advised General Gage to go on board the 
ships with his troops.’ 


Colonel Humphreys, in speaking of the battle of Bunker-Hill, says : 
‘In this battle, the presence and example of General Putnam, who 
arrived with the reinforcement, were not less conspicuous than useful. 
He did every thing that an intrepid and experienced officer could ac- 
complish. The enemy pursued to Winter-Hill; Putnam made a 
stand, and drove them back under cover of their ships.’ The editor 
says: ‘ Such was the statement made in some American newspapers 
of that day, but without any foundation in fact. There was no pur- 
suit of the British beyond Bunker-Hill.’ Had the aid-de-camp of 
General Putnam need to apply to vague newspaper reports for correct 
information of this battle? How often did the General reiterate to 
him his achievements on the memorable day of that contest! Atany 
rate, this biography was published some years before the decease of 
the subject of it, who might have had any mistakes he thought proper 
corrected ; but it seems he chose to pocket the affront of the mis- 
statements. The author has also committed another error in his account 
of this affair. He says, the troops sent on this service were ‘under 
the orders of General Warren.’ Whereas Warren acted as a volun- 
teer, and refused the command of the redoubt offered to him by Colo- 
nel Prescott, but fought valiantly with his musket. 

But I shall show, in the sequel, that General Putnam is justly 
entitled to no laurels for his conduct on this occasion; that he was an 
inactive spectator, in a secure position, during the whole time of the 
engagement; that he appeared only in the retreat, carrying off, it is 
said, some camp equipage upon his horse. Indeed the above state- 


‘ment in respect to him amounts to nothing, except that part of it which 
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found to be erroneous. ‘ He did every thing,’ etc., but no specification 
is given, because there was no tangible act to admit of it: 





‘In the beginning of July, General WasuincTon, who had been constituted by Congress Comman- 
der-in-Chief of the American forces, arrived at Cambridge to take the command. Having formed the 
army into three grand divisions, consisting of about twelve regiments each, he appointed Major- 
General Ward to command the right wing, Major-General Lee the left wing, and Major-General Put- 
nam the reserve. General Putnam’s alertness in accelerating the construction of the necessary de- | 
fences was particularly noticed and highly approved by the Commander-in-Chief.’ ¥ 
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On the foregoing the editor remarks, in a note: ‘It was not in . 
Putnam’s nature to be idle: inured to habits of industry himself, no 
man was better calculated to make others so; and WAsHINGTON, ob- 
serving the great progress that had been made in a short time, and " 
with but few men, in raising a work of defence, said to him: ‘ You 
seem to have the faculty, General Putnam, of infusing your own in- 
dustrious spirit into all the workmen you employ.’’ i 
General W AsHINGTON saw at once what sort of employment General E 
Putnam was calculated for; and he was accordingly engaged in super- ; 
intending the erection of fortifications, or placed in reserve in the if 
interior, for the most part, during the time he remained in service, 
which was till December, 1779 ; when ill health caused him to retire. 





‘ In order to cover the country adjoining to the Sound, and to support the garrison of West Point, 
in case of an attack, Major-General Putnam was stationed for the winter of 1778-9, at Reading, in 
Connecticut. He had under his orders the brigade of New-Hampshire, the two brigades of Connec- 
ticut, the corps of infantry commanded by Hazen, and that of cavairy by Sheldon. ss 
‘The troops, who had been badly fed, badly clothed, and worse paid, by brooding over their 
grievances in the leisure and inactivity of winter quarters, began to think them intolerable. The 
Connecticut brigades formed the design of marching to Hartford, where the General Assembly was . 
then in session, and of demanding redress at the point of the bayonet. Word having been brought . 
to General Putnam, that the second brigade was under arms for this purpose, he mounted his horse, 
gallopped to the cantonment, and thus addressed them: ‘ My brave lads, whither are you going? Do 
you intend to desert your officers, and to invite the enemy to follow you into the country? Whose 
cause have you been fighting and suffering so long in? Is it not your own? Have you no property, 
no parents, wives or children? You have behaved like men so far; all the world is full of your 
praises; and posterity will stand astonished at your deeds; but not if you spoil all at last. Don’t 
you consider how much the country is distressed by the war, and that your officers have not been any 
better paid than yourselves? But we all expect better times, and that the country will do us ample 
justice. Let us all stand by one another, then, and fight it out like brave soldiers. Think what a 
shame it would be for Connecticut men to run away from their officers.’ After the several regiments 
had received the General as he rode along the line with drums beating, and presented arms, the ser- 
geants who had then the command, brought the men to an order, in which position they continued 
while he was speaking. When he had done, he directed the acting Major of Brigade to give the 
word for them to shoulder, march to their regimental parades, and lodge arms; all which they ex- 
ecuted with promptitude and apparent good humor. One soldier only, who had been the most active, 
was cand in the quarter-guard ; from whence, at night, he attempted to make his escape. But 
the sentinel, who had also been in the mutiny, shot him dead on the spot, and thus the affair subsided. 
/ ‘ About the middle of winter, while General Putnam was on a visit to his out-post at Horse-Neck, 
he found Governor Tryon advaneing upon that town with a corps of fifteen hundred men. To oppose 
these General Putnam had only a picquet of one hundred and fifty men, and two iron field-pieces, 
without horses or drag-ropes. He, however, planted his cannon on the high ground, by the meeting~- 
house, and retarded their approach by firing several times, until, perceiving the horse (supported by ; 
the infantry) about to charge, he ordered the picquet to provide for their safety, by retiring to a : 
swamp inaccessible to horse, and secured his own, by plunging down the steep precipice at the church 
upon a full trot. This precipice is so steep, where he descended, as to have artifieial stairs, composed 
of nearly one hundred stone steps, for the accommodation of foot passengers. There the dragoons, 
who were but a sword’s length from him, stopped short; for the declivity was so abrupt, that they : 
ventured not to follow; and, before they could gain the valley, by going round the brow of the hill in 
the ordinary road, he was far enough beyond their reach.’ 

































I am induced to believe that General Putnam here, as in the case 
| of Lieutenant Durkee’s following him into the clay-pit, labored under 
a false apprehension. I have descended this famous hill, at the place 
where Putnam is said to have bolted from the main road, leading my a 
horse. The dragoons surely would not hesitate to have done the 
same, to secure the old General ; who, I am confident, could not have 


gained much, if any, by being on horseback. The road is of course 
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made winding, for the purpose of rendering the ascent more gradual, 
and consequently an object a short distance ahead would be out of 
sight of persons ‘in the rear; which was, no doubt, the case with 
Putnam when he made his escape, as above related. 

Colonel Humphreys’ life of Putnam was first published in 1788. 
The General had been attacked with paralysis, in December, 1779, 
which deprived him of the use of his limbs on the right side. ‘In 
that situation,’ says his biographer,‘ be has constantly remained, fa- 
vored with such a portion of bodily activity as enables him to walk 
and ride moderately ; and retaining unimpaired his relish for enjoy- 
ment, his love of pleasantry, his strength of memory, and all the facul- 
ties of his mind. As a proof that his powers of memory are not 
weakened, it ought to be observed, that he has lately repeated from 
recollection all the adventures of his life, which are here recorded, 
and which had formerly been communicated to the compiler in de- 
tached conversations.’ In the edition of the work which I use, pub- 
lished in 1818, it is added, that General Putnam was attacked with an 
inflammatory disease on the 17th of May, 1790, and died on the 19th 
of the same month. 

General Putnam, it appears, was of a convivial disposition; and 
wishing to amuse his neighbors on winter evenings, was doubtless in 
the habit of detailing his adventures, and occasionally ornamenting 
them with a spice of the wonderful, to render them more acceptable 
and entertaining to his company; till by frequent repetition these 
addenda escaped the notice even of the narrator himself. There is 
no other way of accounting for his not contradicting many of the 
absurdities and errors contained in this memoir, which he must 
frequently have read. 

It is unfortunate for the truth of history, that this publication ever 
appeared, as it has had great influence with succeeding historians, 
sanctioned as it was by the Connecticut Society of Cincinnati, com- 
posed of revolutionary general and field officers. It is probable, 
however, that none of the members of this society read the manu- 
scripts; and if they had, although they had heard of the wolf affair, 
and of the miraculous escape of the General, at Horseneck Hill, they 
must have been utterly ignorant of his exploits with the Indians in 
the French war, as these were known to no living soul but himself. 

If the characters of our revolutionary officers of the highest grade 
can be sustained only by incredible Munchausen stories, the sooner 
they fall into oblivion the better for the honor of the country. 

I will take a brief notice of a ‘Sketch of the Battle of Bunker 
Hill, by S. Sweet ;? published in 1818, and here appended to the work 
of Colonel Humphreys. The author says: 







* With the advice of the council of war, General Ward issued orders to Colonel William Prescott, 
to the commander of Colonel Frye’s regiment, and Colonel Bridge, to be prepared for an expedition, 
with all their men fit for service, and one day’s provisions. The same order issued for one hundred 
and twenty of General Putnam's regiment, and one company of artillery with two field pieces. 

‘With these troops Colonel Prescott was ordered to proceed to Charlestown, in the evening, take 
possession of Bunker Hill, and erect the requisite fortifications to defend it.’ — p. 208. 

‘General Putnam having the general superintendence of the expedition, and the chief, Colonel 
Gridley, accompanied the troops.’ — p. 210. 

* At daybreak, General Putnam ordered Lieutenant Clark to send and request of General Ward a 
horse for him to ride to Bunker Hill. The Lieutenant went himself, but the General’s impatience 
could not await an answer. On his return he found him mounted and departing.’ — p. 117. 
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These two contradictory accounts are doubtless derived from the 
same source ; the narrator through lack of memory forgetting, when 
relating one story, that he had told a different one respecting the same 
transactions upon another occasion. That Mr. Sweet communicated 
with the family of General Putnam, and received his information from 
it, he expressly states. 

Our author says: ‘ The drums beat to arms. Putnam left his works, 
commeuced on Bunker Hill, and led his troops into action.’ — p. 227. 
It will hereafter appear that this statement is a mistake ; that he com- 
menced no works on Bunker Hill; that he calculated on the defeat 
of the Americans, and made no effort to prevent it. His whole care 
seems to have been bestowed on saving the entrenching tools. His 
opinion of the issue of the combat, at the time, is thus related by Mr. 
Sweet: ‘As General Warren passed on to the scene of action, he 
met with General Putnam, who observed, that ‘ From long experience, 
he perfectly comprehended the character of the British army; they 
would ultimately succeed and drive us from the works, but from the 
mode of attack they had chosen, it was in our power to do them infi- 
nite mischief, though we must be prepared for a brave and orderly 
retreat, when we could maintain our ground no longer.’ — p. 220. 

This must have been a private conversation, if it ever occurred, 
between these two generals; for certainly General Putnam would not 
have been so imprudent as to advance such an opinion publicly. The 
relation of it, therefore, must be derived from him; but whether the 
opinion were expressed before or after the fact, may be doubtful. At 
any rate, his want of faith in the success of the American arms upon 
this occasion is apparent; and this seems to have paralyzed his exer- 
tions toward its accomplishment. He remained on horseback at a 
distance from the battle-ground, prepared for a speedy retreat when- 
ever his own safety might require it. Notwithstanding these fore- 
bodings of Putnam, Mr. Sweet says, ‘ The Americans were impatient 
to be led against the enemy. General Putnam, Colonel Prescott, and 
other veterans, demanded that advantage should be taken of this dis- 
position of the men, and their wishes gratified.’ What glaring incon- 
sistency ! ‘Do not believe a word of it. This is an instance of poetical 
history ; trimmings are required to make a complete hero. Putnam 
is here made to advise an action which he was convinced would end 
in defeat ! 

A pamphlet of thirty-six pages, published at Portland in 1835, has 
fallen into my hands, which puts amend to all farther doubt respecting 
the conduct of General Putnam on the occasion in question. It is 
entitled, ‘ History of the Battle of Breed’s Hill: by Major-Generals 
Wiuturam Heats, Henry Lee, James Wiikinson, and Henry Dear- 
BoRN. Compiled by Cartes Corrin.’ 

Mr. Coffin has added the testimony of other very respectable wit- 
nesses, who were engaged in the action, and is deserving of great 
praise for the trouble he has taken in placing the history of the im- 

ortant event treated of, on its true basis, and beyond the reach of cavil. 
He has prefaced the pamphlet with the following notice : 


‘ Having for years been satisfied that the accounts of Breed’s Hill Battle, as given by Gordon, War- 
ren, Ramsey, and Marshall, are defective and imperfect, Ihave been induced to publish the transac- 
tion of that memorable event, as given by four American Major-Generals, who were either in the 
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i action, or had the best possible opportunities of being fully acquainted with the details of it, and 
who from their profession were better qualified to give a full and fair narrative, than any others who 
have undertaken it; to which are added, the deposition of a number of highly respectable gentlemen 
who were eye witnesses and partakers of the glory of that proud day. The following sheets, it 
is believed, will give a more full and accurate view of the troops engaged, by whom commanded, and 


all the transactious of the day, than any narrative extant. My objects are truth and justice to the 
living and the dead.’ 






I shall select a few passages only from this pamphlet, respecting 
; the immediate matter at issue, without regard to the details connected 
therewith, which are not essential to my purpose. 


1 Battie or Breep’s Hitt.— The following is from the ‘ Memoirs 
of Major-General Witu1am Hearu, published in 1798.’ 




















‘Perhaps there never was a better fought battle than this, all things considered ; and too much 
praise can never be bestowed on the conduct of Colonel William Prescott, who, notwithstanding any 
thing that may have been said, was the proper commanding officer at the redoubt, and nobly acted 
t his part as such, during the whole action. 

ye ‘ Just before the action began, General Putnam came to the redoubt, and told Colonel Prescott that the 


entrenching tools must be sent off, or they would be lost; the Colonel replied, that if he sent any of 
i)! the men away with the tools, not one of them would return; to this the Gencral answered, ‘ They shall 
every man return.’ A large party was then sent off with the tools, and not one of them returned: in 
i, this instance the Celonel was the best judge of human nature. In the time of action, Colonel Pres- 
a cott observed that the brave General Warren was near the works; he immediately stepped up to 
i, him, and asked him if he had any orders to give him. The General replied that he had none, that 


he exercised no command there: ‘ The command,’ said the General, ‘ is yours.’ 


tt Our next extract is from Major-General Henry Ler’s ‘ Memoirs of 
Hh, the War in the Southern Department,’ published in 1812. General 
if Lee merely glances at the battle of Bunker Hill. He says: " 






‘Warren, who fell nobly supporting the action, was the favorite of the day, and has engrossed 

tt the fame due to Prescott. No man reveres the character of Warren more than the writer ; and he ; 
‘ considers himself not only, by his obedience to truth, doing justice to Colonel Prescott, but per- 
forming an acceptable service to the memory of the illustrious Warren, who being a really great 

man, would disdain to wear Jaurels not his own. - - + The military annals of the world rarely fur- / 

nish an achievement which equals the firmness and courage displayed on that proud day by the r 

i gallant band of Americans; and it certainly stands first in the brilliant events of our war. When 
p future generations shall inquire where are the men who gained the highest prize of glory in the 
arduous contest which ushered in our nation’s birth, upon Prescott and his companions in arms will 

1 aoe the eye of history beam.’ 
























From ‘A Sketeh of the Battle of Breed’s Hill, by Major-General 
James WiLkrnsoN,’ published in 1816, we take the following : 





i 
{ ‘If General Putnam had moved up with Colonel Gerrish and the men who remained stationary 
Hy? within six hundred yards of tbe combat, which lasted an hour ard a half, the triumph of the pro- 
1 || vincials would have been decisive, and those of the British corps who were not killed must have sur- 
rendered, which would probably have terminated the contest, and prevented the disseverment of the 
British empire; but I understand from high authority, that it was in vain Colonel Prescott sent 
i messenger after messenger to entreat General Putnam to come to his succor ; he rode about Bunker’s 
| ) Hill, while the battle raged under his eye, with a number of entrenching tools slung across his horse, 
i] but did not advance a step, and was passed, with Colonel Gerrish at his side, by Stark and Dearborn, 
i} as they retreated, near the spot where they saw him when they advanced ; and for this conduct Colonel 
Hi Prescott never ceased to condemn the General.’. . .* All the reinforcements which arrived at 
! 

iH 

i 


Bunker Hill, after Colonel Stark had passed, halted and kept company with General Putnam and 
Colonel Gerrish.’ 


I Account of the Battle, by Major-General Henry Dearporn, pub- 
Ht lished in 1818: 












Hi ‘When the troops arrived at the summit of Bunker’s Hill, we found General Putnam with nearly 
it as many men as had been engaged in the battle; notwithstanding which, no measure had been taken 
| for reinforcing us, nor was there a shot fired over our retreat, or any movement made to check the / 

advance of the enemy to this height ; but on the contrary, General Putnam rode off with a number of bi 
i spades and pick-axes in his hands, and the troops that had remained with him inactive during the 
whole of the action, although within a few hundred yards of the battle-ground, and no obstacle to 

impede their movement but musket balls.’ . 

‘The total loss of the British was about twelve hundred, upward of five hundred killed and be- 
tween six and seven hundred wounded. The Welsh fusileers suffered most severely ; they came into 
action five hundred strong, and all were killed er wounded but eighty-three. 
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‘I will mention an extraordinary circumstance to show how far the temporary reputation of a man 
may affect the minds of all classes of society. 

‘General Putnam had entered our army at the commencement of the revolutionary war, with such a 
universal popularity as can scarcely now be conceived,even by those who then felt the whole force of 
it, and no one can at this time offer any satisfactory reasons why he was held in such high estimation. 

‘In the battle of Bunker's Hill he took post on the declivity toward Charlestown neck; where I 
saw him on horseback as we passed on to Breed’s Hill, with Colonel Gerrish by his side. I heard the 
gallant Colonel Prescott (who commanded in the redoubt) observe after the war, at the table of his 
Excellency, James Boudoin, then Governor of this Commonwealth, ‘that he sent three messengers 
during the battle to General Putnam, requesting him to come forward and take the command, there 
being no general officer present, and the relative rank of the Colonel not having been settled; but 
that he received no answer, and his whole conduct was such, both during the action and the retreat, 
that he ought to have been shot.’ He remained at or near the top of Bunker Hill until the retreat 
with Colonel Gerrish by his side; Isaw them together when we retreated. He not only continued at 
that distance himself during the whole of the action, but hada force with him nearly as large as that 
engaged. No reinforcement of men or ammunition was sent to our assistance; and, instead of at- 
tempting to cover the retreat of those who had expended their last shot in the face of the enemy, he 
retreated in company with Colonel Gerrish, and his whole force, without discharging a single musket ; 
but what is still more astonishing, Colonel Gerrish was arrested for cowardice, tried, cashiered, and 
universally execrated ; while not a word was said against the conduct of General Putnam, whose ex- 
traordinary popularity alone saved him, not only from trial, but even fromcenusure. Colonel Gerrish 
cominanded a regiment, and should have been at its head. His regiment was not in action although 
ordered ; but as he was in the suite of the General. and appeared to be in the situation of Adjutant 
General, why was he not directed by Putnam to join it, or the regiment sent into action under the 
senior officer present with it? 

‘ When General Putnam’s ephemeral and unaccountable popularity subsided or faded away, and 
the minds of the people were released from the shackles of adelusive trance, the circumstances rela- 
ting to Bunker-Hill were viewed and talked of in a very different light, and the selection of the un- 
fortunate Colonel Gerrish as a scape-goat considered as a mysterious and inexplicable event. 

‘[ have no private feeling to gratify by making this statement in relation to General Putnam, as I 
never had any intercourse with him, and was only in the army where he was present, for a few months; 
but at this late period, I conceive it a duty to give a fair and impartial account of one of the most im- 
portant battles during the war of independence, and all the circumstances connected with it, so far as 
I had the means of being correctly informed. It is a duty I owe to posterity, and the character of 
those brave officers who bore a share in the hardships of the revolution.’ 


I will take a short notice of the other interesting and satisfactory 
documents adduced by Mr. Coffin; commencing with the ‘ Statement 
of the Honorable Aset Parker, Judge of Probate’ : 


* As I was in the battle on Breed’s Hill, on the 17th June, 1775, and there received one ball through 
my leg, another having passed through my clothes, all accounts of that battle are to me extremely 
interesting. But I had not seen an account which I considered in any degree correct, until the one 
published by General Dearborn. But notwithstanding the correctness of his description of the bat- 
tle, some persons seem to be much exasperated by it, in particular as to what he asserts in regard to 
General Putnam. As long as they confined themselves to mere declamation, without bringing for- 
ward any evidence to disprove Genera] Dearborn’s statement, I deemed it unnecessary for me to 
appear in vindication of it. But, on perusing a letter from Colonel Trumbull to Colonel Putnam, 
(son of the general,) wherein mention is made of a conversation with Col. Small, in London, I con- 
cluded that to remain longer silent, would be absolutely criminal. 1 shall therefore, in as concise a 
manner as possible, state what I know relating to that memorable battle.’ 


It is not necessary to follow the Judge in the whole of his detail. 
He was attached to Captain John Nutting’s company, in Prescott’s 
regiment : 


‘The company,’ he says, ‘left the town, and marched to join the regiment on the hill. When we 
arrived there, the fort was in considerable forwardness, and the troops commenced throwing up the 
breast-work mentioned by General Dearborn. We had not been long in that work, before the can- 
non-shot from a hill in Boston, and the vessels lying in the river, were poured in upon us in great 
profusion. Some time before this there were brought to the fort several brass field-pieces, one of 
which was actually fired toward Boston, but the ball did not reach the town, In the time of this 
heavy fire, I, for the first time that day, saw General Putnam, standing with others, under cover of 
the north wall of the fort, where I believe he remained until the British troops made their appear- 
ance in their boats. At this time the artillery was withdrawn from the fort, by whose orders io. 
not, and General Putnam, at or near the same time, left the fort. 

‘When the British first made their attack with small arms, I was at the breast-work, where I re- 
mained until I received my wound from the party who flanked it; I then went to the fort, where I 
remained until the order to retreat was given by Colonel Prescott. After my arrival at the fort I 
had aperfect opportunity of viewing the operations of the day, and noticed Colonel P. as the only per- 
son who took upon him any command. He frequently ordered the men from one side to the other, 
in order to defend that part which was pressed hardest by the enemy; andI was within a few yards 
of him, when the order to retreat was given; and I affirm, that at that time General Putnam was not 
in the fort, neither had he been there at any time after my entering the same; and I have no hesita- 
tion in declaring, that the story told by Colonel Small to Colonel Trumbull, concerning General Put- 
nam’s saving him from the fire of our men at that time, is altogether unfounded.’ 
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Colonel Trumbull, it appears, was completely hoaxed by this 
Colonel Small, of the British army, who induced him to alter the first 
draught of his picture of the battle, in order to give ‘his friend,’ as he 
called him, General Putnam, and himself conspicuous positions in 
the action ; thereby rendering his picture, as an historical portrait, 
worthless, in fact offensive to the view, in exhibiting a representa- 
tion contrary to what actually took place. The testimony of several 
others who were present and took part in the contest, is given in the 
pamphlet, fully confirming the statement of Judge Parker in regard 
to Colonel Small. 

Rev. Dr. Witt1am BenTLEY, in his Statement published in Salem 
in 1818, says: 


‘1 was with General Stark, on the 3lst of May, 1810. Among the maps, prints, and papers I car- 
ried him, were some portraits, and among them was one of General Putnam. I recollect that, upon 
the sight of the head of General Putnam, he said, ‘My chaplain,’ as he called me,* you know my 
opinion of that man. Had he done his duty, he would have decided the fate of his country in the 
first action.’ He then proceeded to describe to me the scene of action, and told me where he saw 
General Putnam, and what was done on the occasion. His remarks were as severe as his genius and 
the sentiments of ardent patriotism could make them. As General Stark always used the same lan- 
guage on the subject, it will be recollected by many of his friends.’ 


The following are certificates of the Rev. Danrex Cuaruin, D. D., 
of Groton, and the Rev. Joun Butuarp, of Pepperell: ‘ This may 
certify to the public, that we whose names are here given, were in 
habits of intimacy with Colonel W. Prescott, of Pepperell, a man of 
the strictest integrity, during most of the period after he left the revo- 
lutionary army until his death.’ Here they state his remarks respect- 


ing General Warren, of his refusing to take any command, etc., andadd: 


‘Colonel Prescott further informed us repeatedly, that when a retreat was ordered and com- 
menced,as he was descending the hill, he met with General Putnam, and said to him, ‘ Why did you not 
support me, General, with your men, as I had reason to expect, according to agreement?’ Putnam 
answered, ‘I could not drive the dogs up.’ Prescott pointedly said to him, ‘If you could not drive 
them up, you might have led them up.’ We have good reason to believe further, {rom declarations 
of some of our parishioners, men of respectability, whose veracity cannot be doubted, who belonged 
to Colonel Prescott’s regiment, and were present through the whole service, that General Putnam 
was not on Breed’s Hill the night preceding, or on that day, except that just before the attack was 
made, he might have gone to the fort and ordered the tools to be carried off, that they might not fall 
into the hands of the enemy in the event of his carrying the works, and holding the ground, and that 
he and his men, with Colonel Gerrish, remained on the side of Bunker Hill toward the neck during 
the whole action.’ 


Thus it appears that General Putnam, at the battle of Bunker Hill, 
regardless of the lives of the brave men who fell on that glorious day, 
vindicating the cause of their country, was solely occupied i in remov- 
ing the camp equipage and brass field-pieces; taking away the 
very means that might have produced a different result to the contest. 

How has it happened that the conduct of this man upon this occa- 
sion has not met with the universal reprobation of the country ? His 
unbounded popularity on his entering the revolutionary army, is the 
reply. ‘And,’ says General Dearborn, ‘ no one can at this time offer 
any satisfactory reasons why he was held in such high estimation.’ 

Mankind are fond of the marvellous, and listen with intense avidity 
to relations of surprising acts of heroism and hair-breadth escapes. 
The country had been filled with the wonderful achievements of this 
hero in the French war, as detailed by himself, and afterward recorded 
by Colonel Humphreys; and his memorable victory over the she 
wolf, like the feats of the fabled Perseus, paved the way for the 
favorable reception of other acts equally valorous. Here is the solu- 
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tion of the mystery. General Putnam was looked upon as the Her- 
cules of America, of unequalled prowess and skill in war. But the 
greatest boasters are not always the bravest in action; and this prin- 
ciple was tested at the battle of Bunker Hill. 

In regard to the conduct of Colonel Gerrish, there is the greatest 
reason to believe that he was induced by Putnam to remain with his 
regiment, with him, as a corps de reserve ; which, however, was not 
intended by the latter to be brought into action. And being under 
the protection, and perhaps as he thought under the command, of a 
Major-General, he presumed himself excusable for disobedience of 
the order of the commander-in-chief. ‘The Colonel,’ says General 
Wilkins, ‘ was cashiered, but the General, being distinguished for his 
popularity, served as third in command at the termination of the 
American revolution.’ General Dearborn observes, that after this 
battle General Putnam was viewed in a very different light from 
what he had been before, and that ‘ the selection of the unfortunate 
Colonel Gerrish as a scape-goat was considered as a mysterious and 
inexplicable event.’ 

Now it appears to me that this difficulty admits of an easy explana- 
tion. General Putnam was not ordered to Bunker Hill; if he had 
been, he must have had the command as the superior officer. He 
was therefore not amenable for a dereliction of duty, none having 
been imposed upon him. He appears to have gone near the scene 
of action, with what view does not expressly appear, except that of 
securing the entrenching tools; although his biographers endeavor to 
place upon his brows the laurels nobly won by others. Mr. Sweet 
contradicts his own previous statement, when he says, ‘ General Put- 
nam, having the general superintendence of the expedition, accom- 
panied the troops.’ He had before declared that Putnam sent a 
request to General Ward for a horse to ride to Bunker Hill, and of 
course without orders from that officer. There is no record in his- 
tory, it is presumed, where a superior officer is ordered on an expe- 
dition as a mere superintendent, and the command at the same time 
given to an officer of inferior grade. What duty, in such case, de- 
volves upon a superintendent? To take care of the camp equipage ? 
Nonsense! The commander is the superintendent. The creation of 
this awkward office is entirely gratuitous; got up to account for 
General Putnam’s being at or near the battle-ground, and as an 
apology for his looking on and taking no part in the action. 

It is time the public should be disabused in respect to the character 
and services of General Putnam. Nearly all the accounts of the 
American revolutionary war, all encyclopedias and biographical works 
published in the United States, in treating of him, falsify history in the 
most shameful manner. As a sample, take the following from a late 
biography by the Rev. J. L. Buaxe, D. D. He says: 

‘Israel Putnam, Major-General in the American revolutionary war, 
was a native of Massachusetts. He settled in Connecticut, and early 
discovered that energy and decision of character which distinguished 
him through life; and the remarkable instance he gave of it in the 
destruction of a wolf will always go with his name. He was engaged 
in the French war, and a detail of his adventures and distresses 
border on romance. He was one of the first to take up arms at the 
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occurrence at Lexington, and performed a distinguished part at Bun- 

ker Hill. He had an important command during the whole war.’ 
Farther comment is unnecessary. The reader, from the proofs 

we have cited, must be convinced that the entire life of General Put- 


nam, as given by his biographers, not only ‘ borders on,’ but actually 
1s, ‘ romance.’ 


FALLS OF THE STAUBBACH: 


BERNBSE ALPS, 


Amp the Laterbrunnen firs 

The rapid Staubbach takes it leap, 
And with its Alpine music stirs 

The pineg that fringe the misty steep ; 
W here, ea against the summer sky, 
The massy blocks of granite lie. 


Far, far below, in peaceful shade, 

The bright roofs shine with mosses green, 
And many a graceful Bernese maid 

With low-slouched peasant hat is seen ; 
And brooks and leaves in sweetest tune, 
And children like the birds of June. 


There, when amid the stooping firs 
The wild sweet winds of autumn blow, 
Shaken from boughs, the opening burrs 
Patter upon the roofs below ; 
Nine hundred feet they journey down, 
Before they reach that mountain-town. 


And ripened berries, large and red, 
Dropping amid the cascade’s spray 
From the wet bushes overhead, 
Whirl in the pools, and swim away ; 
And sweetly there at eve is heard 
Love-note of maid and mountain bird. 


But when the piercing night-wind sings 
O’er those old rocks so high and brown, 
Far down below the lightning springs, 
And blazes through that little town ; 
While hoarsely Gon’s deep thunder calls 
To Jungfrau through the granite halls. 


It is a glorious thing to stand 
Upon those crags, when smoky haze 
Hangs o’er the bloomy mountain-land, 
In the long golden summer days, 
With the bright cliffs on each side green, 
And the deep chasms scooped between. 


For there, by fetters undefiled, 
And fearless of the tyrant’s rod, 
’Mid nature’s temples vast and wild, 
Earth’s noblest men have worshipped Gon; 
Freely, among the gorges bare, 
readies the sweet, brisk mountain-air. 


And well may the rough Oberland 
Make the wild Bernese strong and free, 
For who can dwell where Gon’s own hand 
Hath traced the lines of Liberty, 
Nor inly feel that bolt and chain | 
For his free limbs are forged in vain! H. W. R. 
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THE COUNTRY DOCTOR: 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY : WRITTEN AT THE REQUEST OF GLAUBER SAULTZ, M. D. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 


Ir the mere familiarity with scenes of disease and wretchedness be 
sufficient to blunt the sensibilities, then must the hearts of men in our 
profession be like so many nether mill-stones ; indurated, without life, 
and never throbbing at the calls of humanity. So far from this being 
the case, I believe it to be quite the contrary; for if the liberal man 
by following the dictates of his heart becomes confirmed in an habit- 
ual benevolence, and a delight in deeds of charity, it is improbable 
that he whose whole business and duty it is to alleviate bodily pains 
and suffering, should become gradually obdurate and insensible. This 
is scarcely according to the analogy of things. One may seem to be 
that which he is not; and it is in general true that those of the acutest 
feelings are the most averse to showing them ; but keep them rigor- 
ously down, and never suffer so much as a tear to bear witness to 
the warmest of sympathies. For such conduct in the medical man 
there is the most cogent reason and necessity. He can scarce sub- 
scribe to the precept, to ‘ weep with those who weep.’ In the dark- 
ened chamber where Solicitude walks upon tip-toe, and the gaunt 
form of Death stands near, unwilling to be deprived of his victim, a 
calm judgment and a tearless eye must keep watch over the destiny 
which may be trembling at its exact crisis, and which the slightest 
wavering, a look, a.token, an unguarded word, may decide forever. 
Hence the physician, whatever be his natural ardor, learns early to 
place a check upon himself; rarely yielding to impulse, and gazing 
on death itself with apparent indifference. But whoever will consult 
the annals of the medical profession, will find among it some of the 
most perfect models of all that is kindly and humane; nor will I 
admit that the practice of so noble an art tends to harden the heart ; 
at Jeast, I speak according to the multiform experience, and from the 
unsophisticated mind, of a Country Doctor. 

In the course of many years of unremitting devotion, it has been 
my lot to witness some scenes of a melancholy nature, as may appear 
from these memoirs. The events related in the last chapter, though not 
occurring in the ordinary routine of practice, were such as fell natu- 
rally in my way; and they have brought up the recollection of the 
following incidents, which may perhaps be deemed worthy of record ; 
and [ will insert them in this place, as I find them mentioned in the 
copy of a letter to a friend. 


‘Tue summer has set in gloriously, and nature is full of charms for 
her votaries. How still and sacred is this retirement! Nothing but 
the temple-music of groves, and the murmuring of brooks, and the 
distant roar of the sea. I participate daily in that kind of feeling 
expressed by Pliny, in one of his letters written from his agreeable 
retreat: ‘O mare! Olittus! verum et secretum uovoewr ! quam mulia 
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invenitis, quam multa dictatis !’ But alas! whither can we go to 
escape the melancholy casualties of life? Not long since an inte- 
resting family came here for the purpose of residing during the 
summer. It consisted of four children with their parents, the eldest 
scarce having attained the age of fourteen years, all musicians of dis- 
tinguished ability, performing skilfully on various instruments, and 
masters of the harp. It was impossible to hear them without admit- 
ting that they possessed great talents, early developed, assiduously 
cultivated, and brought to a rare perfection for such a tender age. 
Wherever they had been, they were upheld by their own merits, 
eliciting the praises and astonishment of all the lovers of art. [Few 
could ever hear them perform together, and forget the strains told 
with such true feeling and expression, that they irresistibly affected 
the heart. 

‘But what shone preéminent in these children, even above the rare 
possession of musical skill, was an innocence and amiability of charac- 
ter, which gained the affections of all to whom they were known. With 
them music was a passion, a heaven-born gift, loved for its own sake, 
and cultivated among themselves emulously, y:t without envy. For 
they possessed different degrees of talent, though all highly endowed 
by nature; but unlike musicians of a riper age, they suffered no evil 
passions or root of bitterness to spring from the practice of their 
sweet art. In appearance they were interesting. They had soft, blue 
eyes, light hair, yet soft and flowing, fair complexions, and a speaking 
intelligence of face. It is not wonderful that they were harpists ; 
they came from the mountains of Wates. 

‘ Not many days since, these happy children went out to take recrea- 
tion in the fields. At some distance from this, is a beautiful deep 
lake, embosomed in hills, and surrounded on all sides by charming 
scenery. It is a spot where those who love nature in her most pleas- 
ing variety might be contented to pass their lives. The day had been 
somewhat warm and sultry — in other respects beautiful. Scarcely 
a ripple was on the lake. The willow trees with their pendent limbs 
drooped motionless in its tide, which imaged every leaf and blossom, 
with every fleecy speck upon the sky above; and the sky itself was 
as serenely pure as if it were the resemblance of some higher heaven. 
It was a holiday among children, and many of them, happy-faced and 
innocent, were gathering wild-fruits and flowers, or disporting under 
the old trees which overshadowed the turf on the hill-side down to 
the very margin of the wave. As the wild-roses in the water, so the 
children’s laughter was clearly reflected from the hills, calling to mind 
the poet’s beautiful thought, vocis amago. 

‘The young minstrels, roving about unconstrained, and seeing a 
small boat moored, took possession, and launched out, making music 
to the sound of the oars. At first they kept near the shores, visiting 
each cool recess and grotto formed by the impending banks; after- 
ward spreading sail to catch the faint breeze, they venturously bore 
away into the middle of the lake. Very suddenly, while all parties 
enjoyed themselves, a change came over the scene. Black and sur- 
charged clouds drifted rapidly overhead, and at last from horizon to 
horizon filled up all the firmament. The light of the sun was nearly 
eclipsed, and solemn darkness, like that of night, heralded a great 
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storm. The little children in the groves, unable to reach a distant 
shelter, crouched tremblingly down, as if to court protection, under the 
giant trunks of the old oaks. They huddled close together, whisper- 
ing to each other, scarcely daring to speak aloud from a sense of awe. 
All things were still and expectant. The buzzing of insects was no 
more heard. The birds ceased singing in the branches or in mid-air, 
and rested silently on their nests. The surface of the lake seemed 
like molten lead, reflecting only dead images. The pause continued 
a little time, and a few big, plashing drops were shaken from the 
skirts of the clouds. Then a wind-storm arose, so violent that it 
seemed the bursting of atornado. The mountain pines rocked to 
their very base, the trees groaned and creaked, and their high tops 
were bent and twisted, like the slender and elastic sapling which 
defies the storm. 

‘The air was full of leaves, already become sere and yellow, and 
blossoms and the petals of flowers, and every volatile thing which 
floats on the breeze. Multitudes of dry and crisped leaves, the rem- 
nants of last year’s glory, were borne eddying high in air, and away. 
Whenever the wind lulled, the muttering of thunder was heard, and 
the sound of distant, steadily-advancing rain. Oh! how glorious are 
the storms which summer heats engender, and darkness in the day- 
time, which makes the soul feel solemn; when the setting sun in 
ghastly contrast shineth yet from the windows of his palled chambers, 
and cannot scatter the surrounding gloom. God draweth near in his 
pavilion of darkness, not less than in his resplendent light. Oh! it 
is glorious to watch the clouds rolled as by unseen spirits into airy 
battlements, and the light flash, and to hear heaven’s grand artillery ; 
to follow the viewless and mysterious winds in their pathway of de- 
struction; to revel and exult in the war of elements, to trust in Gop 
and feel a sense of safety ! 

‘I was passing along the high hill-top, and saw the storm advancing. 
I looked down over the agitated surface of the lake on the little sail- 
boat afar from the shore, and trembled for it. In another direction 
my eye roamed over the expansive prospect to where the dark horizon 
was bounded by the distant sea. The horses were galloping affrighted 
over their pasture-grounds, and every living thing sought shelter. [ 
saw the trees of the plain with their heads bowed, and the wheat crops 
with their long, silvery stems bent down, and the immense corn-fields, 
agitated and beaten down to the ground. Presently it commenced 
to rain violently, with thunder and sharp lightning, which seemed 
almost overhead. The skies were lighted by a sudden and fantastic 
brilliance, revealing fiery chasms and zig-zag fissures of the black 
clouds, and serpentine forms writhing in the electric air. Thus while 
I stood still or moved slowly on, uncertain what to do, whether to 
seek the dangerous covert of the woods, or stand the violence of the 
rain, which already gorged every rill, and branched off in many tor- 
rents to the lake, a ghastly flash coming at the same instant with a 
stunning report leaped down from the skies into the tops of the very 
trees where the little children had fled for safety. 

‘I marked the bolt where it fell, and waited a moment in suspense ; 
and presently I saw the bands of children rush out of the grove, fly- 
ing distracted down the mountain-side, screaming, and stretching out 
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their hands for aid. I sprang from the vehicle, left the miserable 
beast unable to make headway in the place where he stood, and ran 
breathless to the spot. It was on an opposite cone or eminence of 
the ridge of hills, arrived at by crossing a little valley. Dashing 
through the pools of water which had there collected, and the wet 
grass and bushes, and beckoning back the scared fugitives, I arrived 
in full time to contemplate the ruin which had been done. The 
lightning had smitten and shivered a gnarled oak to its very base, and 
struck the queen-child. She lay dead on the grass, crowned with 
flowers, and with flowery trophies scattered all around. I raised her 
up. Her beautiful eyes were closed forever, and her red lips were never 
more to give birth to merry laughter. Her companions had woven 
for her a rosy diadem which she was to continue to wear in the grave. 
God had smitten her, not in vengeance but in compassion, and she 
was blasted like a tender flower, before the canker worms of grief or 
guilt could prey upon her heart, and having lived a short time on 
earth, she was transferred at once to a better clime, forever there to 
bloom in youth and beauty. 

‘This is not all the sad scene; nor let it be supposed that I am 
dealing wholly in the creations of romance. A gust coming down 
the mountain-side upset the frail boat, and the young minstrels strug- 
gled in the waves. Three clung to the keel; the other, who was the 
eldest born, sank down apart. Thrice he rose up, and on the last 
time, as he might have directed toward his younger brothers a look 
for aid, one of them was enabled to seize an oar and shoot it toward 
him with a direct and steady aim over the waves. It passed by him, 
he touched it lightly with his fingers, it moved away, and he sank 
down and disappeared. The other brothers were rescued from the 
waves. 

‘ An hour passed away, and the storm abated, and then the body of 
the young minstrel after a short search was drawn up on the shores of 
the lake. I saw him stretched on the green grass, in his tunic and 
morocco girdle, with all his gold and silver medals which he bore 
about him, the trophies of many triumphs in his art. And just then, 
the sun, as if in mockery, shone out again gloriously over all the 
landscape; on the glossy leaves, and on the big, brilliant drops 
which glistened like gems on the grass and foliage; and the clouds 
rolled away, and all the elements were calmed. There were his 
young brothers, scarce recovered from their exhaustion, weeping 
about him, and a gazing crowd looking on and scarcely appreciating 
the grief of their young hearts. For the sweetest harp among them 
had been silenced, even while its echoes still lingered, and they 
could literally hang their own upon the willows which overshadowed 
the lake where their brother had died. I am certain that it will be 
many months ere those gifted children can again make melody in 
their hearts, or on their strings, and when those harps are once more 
strung, like that of InnisraiL, they shall tell a tale of ‘more pre- 
vailing sadness.’ It must be a mournful dirge, commencing with the 
moaning of winds, and the noise of thunder, and the flash of light- 
ning, and the fall of rain, during which a little barque may be fancied 
on a troubled lake, and the listeners may be constrained to shed 
tears. And they must go home and rehearse it to their native moun- 
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tains, which will mournfully prolong the echoes, that the young bard 
has perished : 


Ye nightingales that mourn amid thick leaves, 

Tell the Sicilian streams of Arethuse 

That Bion the young herdsman is no more, 

And with him the sweet Doric muse is dead. Moscuvus. 


‘I know not whether it be a common superstition among mankind, 
but am more inclined to think that it is truly founded on observation, 
that the young whose talents too early expand, cannot live long on 
the earth. The child of brilliant intellect, the young minstrel, the 
poet lisping in numbers of unearthly sweetness, how seldom do they 
survive to redeem the promise of their childhood, and the hopes of 
those who tremblingly watch them as they approach their prime! 
The transient journeyings of such can scarcely be measured by days 
or hours, or by our modes of computing time. They pass through a 
vivid existence, fulfil their destiny, and then in all their purity are 
gathered home. Every church-yard is filled with the memorials of 
these ; and methinks that the words of the Greek are true, that 

.‘ Whom the gods love die young. Often now do I pass by the grave 
of the young minstrel, and amidst the stillness of the place remem- 
ber the sweet, obsolete music of his harp, and how his very soul 
spake out of his passionate eyes when he threw his fingers over the 
strings. Yet here amidst every influence which is most soothing in 
nature, here where the brooks murmur, and the birds sing, and the 
winds scatter the petals of the wild rose over the grassy mound, he 
has found a fitting sepulchre. And while we lament his young 
genius so quickly quenched, perhaps he has been taken away from 
much ‘evil to come.’ For in that he died young, he died happily ; 
and it may be safely presumed that the strings which were so skil- 
fully attuned on earth, have been exchanged for a triumphant harp 
in heaven.’ 


MY MOUNTAIN HOME, 


‘Home is home, though never so homely.’ 


1’ve a sweet little home amid the green mountains, 
Which I fly to at night as a bird to its nest; 

Where the rustling of leaves and the gush of fresh fountains 
Are like songs of bright spirits to lull me to rest. 


And there in the bosom of peaceful seclusion 
Dwells my own mountain-dove, the dear mate of my heart! 
Unscared by the noise of the world’s rude confusion — 
Undeceived by its glitter, unallured by its art. 


Ill. 


And still, to add smiles to our sunny contentment, 
A dovelet of late to the soft nest has come; 

Thus filled is our wine-cup, of Gon’s own presentment, 
In the peace and the bliss of my sweet mountain home! 
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THE SENTIMENT OF ANTIQUITY. 


BY A NEW CONTRIBUTOR. 


Tue passion which controls the antiquarian in the investigation of 
ancient things, is in this country, from the character of our popula- 
tion and the genius of our institutions, in a great measure suppressed ; 
and to give the thought prompted by that passion a place among the 
sentiments in this age of mew things, will by many be considered un- 
philosophical and improper. Among the nations of the old world it 
has always taken this rank, and has there exerted a powerful and con- 
trolling influence. If this be the result of education, it has by a long 
course of usage become a second nature ; and having for ages been 
woven into the habits and manners of the people, and in many cases 
made the ground of religious faith, has at length identified itself with 
their existence. This sentiment, for such we shall call it, looks not 
into the dark, uncertain future, and takes but little interest in the pre- 
sent, but delights to dwell on the past; to read and revive stories 
almost forgotten, and to give a permanent and sacred character to 
deeds of other days. Through the operation of this principle, the 
old feudal castles, once the seat of a tyrant surrounded by serfs, the 
place of oppression and bloodshed, now deserted and dilapidated, 
tell us not of the wrongs but of the magnificence of their former 
lordly occupants. The monasteries, fantastic monuments of super- 
stition, by their antiquity impress us with awe and devotion. Time 

‘Has moulded into beauty many a tower, 


Which, when it frowned with all its battlements, 
Was only terrible.’ 


Sallust, who still lives in his works, and is admired for his genius, 
has a reputation not marred by the profligacy of his life, nor by having 
lundered the unfortunate Numidians. The works of Ovid and 
a school books in the hands of our children, and universally 
read and admired, contain sentiments, which if advanced by a modern 
writer, would consign the author and his production to disgrace. The 
common law, or Jex non scripte, of England, consists of customs which 
are considered as binding, when they have been so long used 
‘that the memory of man runneth not to the contrary.’ And Pro- 
fessor Christian and Lord Coke maintain ‘ that precedents and rules 
must be followed, even when they are flatly absurd and unjust, if 
they are agreeable to ancient principles.’ It is evident from the his- 
tory, the stories, and the tragedies of the Greek and Roman nations, 
that they had a strong and religious regard for every thing ancient. 
Horace, when speaking of the hero Munarius, says that he 


‘With greedy joy inquires of various things, 
Of acts and monuments of ancient kings.’ 
And again: 
‘ Munarius boasting of his blood that springs 
From a long loyal race of Latian Kings.’ 


The patriarchs acknowledged the power of this sentiment. The 
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last and dying request of Israel was, ‘that at death he should be 
carried back again to Canaan and be laid in the burying-place of his 
fathers.’ The same feeling was manifested in a different but equally 
striking manner by his descendants, who gloried in their parentage, 
and considered it the highest honor to be called an ‘ Israelite indeed.’ 
It was through the operation of this sentiment that the Romans were 
called Quirites, and that the Grecians established their system of 
Polytheism. ‘Their deo, or gods, were heroes who by some act of 
bravery or deed of virtue had identified themselves with their country, 
and thus their names were handed down by tradition, until time di- 
vested their nature of its humanity, and ripened their virtues into acts 
of divinity. This is evident from these lines of Medea : 


‘ EgezbewWar 10 gahacoy oh ot ov 
Kat Ocov gawes uayaowy,’ 


During the fourteenth century this sentiment exerted an unbounded 
influence for good. Europe during the thirteenth century was fast 
verging into barbarism. The manners of the people were coarse, 
their ideas confused, their morals degraded, and their habits aban- 
doned. Their situation was rendered more deplorable and hopeless 
by the melancholy fact that they were indifferent toward all improve- 
ment, and rested in contentment and ease amid scenes of ignorance, 
crime and misery. Atthistime Dante, Petrarch, and Bocaccio arose. 
They looked upon the field of desolation, and mourned over the ruins 
of their race. Having learned by experience that all attempts at re- 
formation by combatting the existing prejudices would be fruitless, 
and would engulf them in public indignation, they remained long in 
doubt how they could better the condition of their countrymen. 
Being scholars and men of great research, they had learned that the 
society of ancient Greece and Rome was far superior to that of their 
own age, and that if it could be brought back to its former standard 
their object would be effected. 

This was done in a most extraordinary manner by means of the 
sentiment of antiquity. They excited the curiosity of the people in 
relation to things ancient, caused diligent search to be made for old 
manuscripts, and established a school to preserve and spread each new 
discovery. Admiration was kindled in every breast for Greek and 
Latin learning, for their institutions, their opinions, their politics, their 
philosophy, andtheir literature. Old manuscripts became of great value, 
and those who possessed them were ambitious to show that they were 
covered with the dust of centuries. Every new discovery was hailed 
with joy; the history of its preservation was written and made the 
subject of public recital. The writings of Homer, Virgil, Socrates, 
and Plato, were read more as a matter of curiosity, than from any 
desire for improvement. The thoughts and opinions of the ancient 
authors by these means acquired importance, and obtained a silent 
but powerful influence over their manners and habits, and prepared 
the way for that bold race of independent thinkers, of prelates and 
scholars, who then came forward and elevated Europe from the dark- 
ness and desolation of the middle ages, and led on the glorious re- 
formation of the sixteenth century. 


This phenomena of mind exerts to this day a powerful influence, 
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even among the most enlightened nations of Europe.. Antiquarians 
it is true have mourned over the decline of heraldic taste, and that 
the privilege of wearing the ‘coot annoris’ is no longer confined to 
persons of noble birth and of great distinction, but may be enjoyed 
as the reward of enterprise and honest industry. Engravers in 
England have recently ventured to advertise in their shop windows, 
‘arms found here.’ ‘This sentiment is however still cherished; and 
some of the nobility and many private families in that kingdom retain 
with devotional feelings the old ensigns of their early ancestors. In 
their halls are hung trophies of the chase and of battle ; their rooms 
contain the old family furniture; in their wardrobes are hung the 
equipage, and about their grounds are placed the evidences of ances- 
tral pride and distinction. The heraldic office is still kept, the family 
records preserved, and the birth and name of every child is placedon 
the ‘family tree,’ as fruit upona parent stock whose roots are grounded 
in antiquity. By referring to these registers of the past, many houses, 
as the Howards, the Gows, the Seymours, and the De Cliffords, can 
trace their pedigree back to the time of the Norman invasion. 

Most of the European nations frame their laws so as to encourage 
and perpetuate this feeling. In this country the honors and emolu- 
ments of government are open to the attainment of every citizen. 
There, they generally descend from father to son. Here the estate 
of the parent is divided equally among all his children, and at 
death often passes out of the hands of the family. The auctioneer 
follows the undertaker; the property is sold, the family is scattered, 
and all the associations of the place are broken up. There the 
estate descends to the oldest son, who enters into possession of 
the old castle halls, points to the improvements on the surrounding 
lawns, gardens, parks and other pleasure grounds, and calls them his 
own. He retains the family records, the tokens of friendship, and 
all the trophies of past achievements which are hung around the halls, 
and these are considered as so many mirrors reflecting glory upon 
his name and state. He is stimulated to add to these mementoes of 
the past and to carry out the improvements already commenced, and 
thus make himself worthy of remembrance — a connecting link be- 
tween generations that were and are thereafter to exist. He looks 
upon these works and remains of his ancestors not only with pride, 
but with those cherished emotions which the man advanced in age 
feels when he reflects on the isolated scenes of childhood; on the 
fields, the woods, the streams, which memory for some mysterious 
reason has selected from the general forgetfulness of the past and 
preserved for calm reflection during riper years. It is sweet to re- 
member the parting words of kindness and love; to listen to strains 
of music dying away in the distance ; but infinitely more sweet is it 
to stand upon a point of time in the house of our ancestors, and turn 
over the family records ; to decipher the initials on the family tree ; 
to wear their ornaments and arms, and to look upon their portraits 
and hold communion with their spirits. 

Sir Walter Scott wrote to please the fancy and captivate the ima- 
gination, not merely by elegance of expression and beauty of diction, 
but also by the selection of subjects calculated to awaken sympathy 
and interest the heart. And when we observe how indefatigable he 
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was in his research after old customs, ballads, legends, and other remi- 
niscences, and perceive how deeply interesting and exceedingly beau- 
tiful he has by these means made his prose and poetical writings, we 
may realize the power of this sentiment, and also that time is not al- 
ways marked by decay, but often preserves events and things, to make 
them more desirable by the mellow tint of age. In a letter to Wm. 
Clark, our antiquarian says: ‘I dined a few days ago téte-d-téte with 
Lord Buchan, and heard a history of all his ancestors, which he has 
hung around his chimney-piece.’ When he was writing the Minstrelsy 
of the Scottish Border, he was in the habit of riding annually for several 
years into Liddesdale, exploring every ruin, from foundation to battle- 
ment. He traversed the valley of the Yarrow and Ettrick, visiting 


every scene of history, romance, and tradition, gathering ballads, legends, 
trophies of magnificence, and 


* Old rude tales, that suited well 
The ruins wild and hoary.’ 


Not satisfied with his own researches, he employed a Mr. Train to collect 
old ballads and ancient lore, who, with one Newton Stewart, engaged in 
the same business, traversed the border country, and became so noto- 
rious that they were sought after by beggars and pilgrims, who came to 
recite old songs and relate old stories. 

We have already intimated that this sentiment has but little influ- 
ence in this country. We are comparative strangers on the soil, and 
having neither personal nor ancestral interest in the Indian legends, they 
soon pass into oblivion. The changing character of our population 
tends to break up associations as soon as they are formed. ‘The heroes 
of the revolution, and the early settlers of the country who are living, 
tell of their exploits, their perils, and their sufferings, and the gen- 
eration which succeeds them listen to their recitals with interest; but 
as they reflect neither honor nor profit upon their descendants, and can 
elevate them to no place in society or government, they and their sto- 
ries are soon forgotten. Many of the nobility of England derive their 
wealth, their respectability, and their office, from ancestors not as great 
in battle, nor as patriotic and virtuous, as the fathers of the American 
revolution ; and yet the sons of the latter are born without a patrimony 
or aplace. It is not to be expected that the sentiment of antiquity 
can have a controlling influence over the minds of a people who will 
cut down an ornamental tree for fire-wood, erect work-shops over the 
dead, and turn a grave-yard into pleasure grounds. The tomb of 
WaAsnHINGTON is to this day neglected, and most of the old forts of rev- 
olutionary times are fast falling into decay. Murray, in his travels in 
America, was struck with our indifference in regard to sepulchral relics 
or monuments of antiquity. Speaking of Jamestown, where the fath- 
ers of America first established themselves, he says: ‘ Nothing now 
remains of that parent settlement, except the ruins of the church, which 
mark the place whence the tidings of christianity were first preached 
in the western world. Instead of showing any reverence for this clas- 
sic and holy ground, the church has been allowed to fall to pieces, the 
grave-stones have been rudely torh from their places, nor is there the 
slightest barrier remaining to protect this their earliest religious and 


ancestral monument from the invasion of the pigs and cattle.’ 
VOL. XVIII. 16 
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This want of regard for things ancient, results from the original, re- 
cent, and peculiar origin of our government. The character of nations, 
as of individuals, is moulded and formed in infancy. England was settled 
by a tribe of Celtz, or Gauls, who were fishermen and traders; and she 
is now distinguished for her navy, and her commercial relations : 


‘She roams upon the mountain wave, 
Her home is on the deep.’ 


America was settled by persons who were dissatisfied with, and who 
wished to overthrow, the old forms of society and government, and 
establish a new order of things. Consequently, we are an experiment- 
ing nation, and pride ourselves more on new organizations and laws, 
than in perpetuating those heretofore established. Children glory not 
in following in the footsteps of their parents; they prefer to strike out 
into some path discovered by themselves. The politician, the moralist, 
the christian, ask not for the standards of their fathers; they throw 
themselves upon their own minds, and rely upon their own private judg- 
ment, enlightened by divine truth, for right direction. ‘They look not 
upon the nations who lived in the first days of the world as ancients, nor 
do they pay more respect to a people because they claim an existence 
extending back many thousand years. Our own government is consid- 
ered as having been formed in the era of true antiquity, when the world 
was ancient, and not in the inexperience of its youth. The public 
mind has long been tending toward the present modes of thinking. By 
the reformation, man was released from the thraldom of human forms 
and ceremonies, rendered almost sacred by long usage, and was directed 
by the inward spirit from the mystic light of former times, to a bright 
futurity of hope and promise. Men were then urged onward to duty, 
and became bold thinkers and actors in the drama of life: and two 
parties have ever since been on the public arena, the one defending, 
and the other attacking antiquity; the one acts upon the belief that hu- 
manity is to be perfected by bringing society back to its primitive con- 
dition, and the other, that it is in its progressive state, and is marching 
on to a destiny more glorious than the world has ever known. The 
latter and prevailing class in our land are looking for a new heaven 
and a new earth, and are endeavoring to sweep away every form and 
ceremony founded on artificial distinctions, and which tend to retard 
the free and aspiring spirit from advancement. Burke was the first to 
attack court ceremonies, founded, as he says, upon ‘ manners and cus- 
toms long since expired.’ Maria Antoinette, acting upon his precepts, 
held the old rules of etiquette of the French court in disdain, and suf- 
fered obloquy, and even death on the scaffold, rather than conform to 
the ridiculous usages of feudal times. Her sacrifice brought about a 
reformation ; and now, in the language of a modern writer, ‘The ad- 
vancing tide of public opinion is making sad havoc on the old intrench- 
ments of dignity.’ In religion, in morals, in every thing, reason is 
summoned to separate time-consecrated errors from truths of the deep- 
est moment. The forms and fashions of the world’s absurd laws and 
habits, offices with quaint and pompous titles, are passing away, and 
even the battles of the conqueror are only remembered as the dread 
visions of a dismal night. Antiquarians, sentimentalists, and titled dig- 
nitaries, may mourn over the change; and indeed, ‘ many precious 
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rites and customs of our ancient ancestry’ may be swept away; but he 
who looks forward to the individuality and perfectibility of our race, 
will, it is true, see much to cause lamentation in the contest now going 
on; in the collision of mind with mind, and mind with power and 
usage ; but he will also see shadowed forth the final glorious- destiny 
of man. And when he views the wreck of worldly pride, he will find 
consolation in the words of the Psalmist, when addressing his Creator : 
‘Thy years are throughout all generations. Of old hast thou laid the 
foundations of the world, and the heavens are the work of thy hands. 
They shall perish, but thou shalt endure ; yea, all of them shall wax old 
like a garment; as a vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall 
be changed. But Txov art the same, and thy years shall have no end. 
The children of thy servants shall continue, and their seed shall be es- 
tablished before thee.’ Yes, there is encouragement in the thought, that 
the names and deeds of the truly great and good shall remain, amid 
the general wreck of matter, and will have a bright existence with Him 
who is the Ancient of Days: that they shall rise, 


* As stars of hope, beaming from brighter skies, 
To teach the soul oppressed by tyranny : 
Its noble birthright and its destiny.’ 


 Eomege ava peers 
Devers otov 
Digers alya 
Divers uadege aida. —Sarruvs Fraa. 


Ou! holy evening hour! | Long let thy mantle lie 
Thou bringest all that’s best — Upon the purple lea, 





Dew to the thirsty flower, 
And to the weary, rest. 
The bee forgets to roam, 
The bird hies to her nest, 
And the little child comes home 
To his fond mother’s breast. 


Sweetly thou drawest near, 
Humming a low, faint song ; 
Thy bright eye flashing clear, 
he silver streams dion, 
All earth and heaven hush 
To hear thy mystic hymn, 
Charming the clouds that flush 
Above the world’s dark rim. 


Spirit of reveries, 


And vague, romantic dreams ! 


The very rocks and trees 
Love well thy dewy gleams: 


Richmond, ( Va.,) 1840. 





While ‘neath the golden sky 
Thou tarriest with me. 


For ever, blessed eve ! 
Could I sit here alone, 
And idle fancies weave, 
To harmonize thine own. 
With what a gentle sigh, 
And smile of chastened light, 
Thou biddest day good-bye, 
And welcomest the night! 


But ah! like life’s fair dream, 
Thy transient glories fade— 
Blue mist and golden gleam 
Blending in one deep shade. 
My soul grows dark, alas ! 
Dark as thy shadows are, 
Upon the pools that glass 
Thine own beloved star. 


Bon Ross. 
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THE QUOD CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tie Attorney. 


CHAPTER IIl. 


On leaving the house, Wilkins directed his steps down the Bowery 
to Chatham street, crossing which, he struck through that portion of 
the town lying between Chatham and Centre streets, and notorious as 
the abode of crime and infamy. Every thing about him bore the mark 
of corruption and decay. Houses with unglazed sashes, unhinged doors, 
roofless and crumbling away beneath the hand of time, were leaning 
against each other to support themselves amid the universal ruin. Un- 
like the rest of the city, there was no life, no bustle; all was stagnant : 
its inhabitants seemed buried in a living grave. Crowds of miserable 
objects, the wrecks of human beings, were loitering about the dismal 
holes which they called their homes; some shivering on the side-walks, 
nestling together to steal warmth from each other’s carcasses; some, 
bloated and half stupified with hard drinking, went muttering along, 
or stopped to brawl with others like themselves. Young females, too, 
with hollow cheeks and hungry eyes, were loitering among the herd. 
Many of them had been born to nothing better; but there were those 
among them who once had friends who loved them, and had looked 
forward to a future without a shadow: but they had come to this ; they 
had broken the hearts of those who would have cherished them, and 
had drunk of crime and wo to the dregs. 

Hardened as Wilkins was, he shuddered and grasped his bludgeon 
more tightly, as he hurried through this gloomy spot. Stifled screams 
and groans, and sounds of anger and blasphemy, burst upon his ear, 
mingled with shouts of mirth; and he observed figures shrinking in the 
obscure corners of the buildings as he passed, and watching him with 
the cautious yet savage eye of mingled suspicion and fear; for he was 
in the very heart of the region where thieves and cut-throats were 
skulking, to avoid the vigilance of the police, and had common lot 
with the penniless and homeless who came there only to die. With a 
feeling of relief he emerged from this doomed spot, and came to a quiet 
street. It was growing late in the night, and it was nearly deserted, and 
so silent, that his footsteps echoed on the pavement as he walked along. 
As he turned a corner, a solitary female, squalid and in rags, endeav- 
ored to stop him, and spoke a few words, half in jest, half in supplica- 
tion. Utter destitution had driven her forth, to seek in sin the means 
of satisfying her craving hunger. Wilkins shook her off with a curse, 
and walked steadily on. The girl uttered a faint laugh, and looked 
after him until he turned a corner. ‘He does not know what hunger 
is, muttered she. Drawing her scanty clothing more closely about 
her, and crouching on the stone step of a large house, she leaned her 
head against a door-post, and wept. 

Traversing several narrow alleys, and turning at one time to the right 
and at another to the left, Wilkins at last came to a mean looking 
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house, having a small sign over the door, indicating that it was a tav- 
ern, and with a number of illuminated placards in the windows, inti- 
mating that lodgings were to be had, and that various liquors might be 
purchased at the moderate sum of three cents a glass. In addition to 
these, a number of more modest notices were placed in the same win- 
dow, for the benefit of the smoking community as well as for the 
drinking. 

Wilkins pushed roughly past two or three persons, and entered a 
dingy room, strongly impregnated with the fumes of tobacco and spirits, 
and enveloped in a cloud of smoke. It was filled with persons who 
looked as if they would not hesitate to ease a pocket, or if it were 
necessary, to extend their civility so far as cutting your throat. Some 
were savage, silent, and sullen; others, under the influence of what 
they had drank, were humorous and loquacious : some, steeped in intoxi- 
cation, were lying at full length upon wooden benches, others were lean- 
ing back in their chairs against the wall, saying nothing, but blowing 
out clouds of tobacco smoke. The only one of the whole group who 
aspired to any thing like sobriety, was a small man in a shabby suit of 
black, who sat in a corner endeavoring to expound some knotty point 
of politics to a gentleman near him, who was blinking at him with an 
air of deep conviction, arising either from his being thoroughly im- 
pressed by the force of the argument, or profoundly involved in liquor. 

In the midst of this disorderly throng, sat Mr. Rawley, keeping 
guard over a row of shelves, occupied by a small congregation of glass 
decanters, each one being decorated with a small medal, which silently 
hinted to the by-standers the kind of liquor to be found in the bowels 
of the vessel. Mr. Rawley looked gravely around on his set of 
‘reg’lars,’ as he termed his steady customers, and smiled approvingly 
at each successive drain upon the vitals of his bottles. He showed 
in his own person that he approved of enjoying the blessings of life, 
for he was a stout man, with a face wide at the bottom, and tapering 
up like an extinguisher, and in the midst of it was a solemn bulbous 
nose, somewhat red at the end, owing to Mr. Rawley’s being afflicted 
with a propensity of smelling at the stoppers of his own decanters. At 
his right hand stood a large white bull-dog, who seemed to have been 
squeezed into a skin which was too small for his body, by reason of 
which his eyes were forced out like those of a lobster. He had the 
square head and chest of a dog of the first magnitude; but probably 
to accommodate the rest of his body to the scanty dimensions of his 
skin, he suddenly tapered off from thence to the other extremity, which 
terminated in a tail not much thicker than a stout wire. He was, as 
Mr. Rawley observed, a ‘ reg’lar thorough-bred bull,’ and acted as under 
bar-keeper to his master ; and when Wilkins entered, was standing with 
his eyes fixed in the corner occupied by the argumentative gentlemen 
before mentioned, as if he felt that he could take a very effective part 
in the discussion, but had some doubt as to the propriety of the step. 

As soon as Wilkins entered, the dog walked up to him, and very de- 
liberately applying his nose to his knee, smelt from thence downward 
to the instep, around the ankle, and up the calf to the place of begin- 
ning. 

7 away, Wommut!’ exclaimed Rawley; ‘let the gentleman 
alone — will you?’ 
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Wommut looked up at Wilkins, to satisfy himself that there was no 
mistake as to his character, and then walked back as stiffly as an old 
gentleman in tight small-clothes — but made no remark. 

Wilkins took no notice either of the dog or his master, but looked 
around the room. 

‘I don’t see Higgs. Is he there?’ asked he, abruptly, nodding his 
head toward an inner chamber. 

‘No, he’s up stairs,’ said Mr. Rawley. 

‘ Alone ?’ 

‘I believe so. He wanted paper, and took that and a candle, and 
went off.’ 

‘Does he stop here to-night ?’ 

‘If he forks first; but,’ continued he, tapping his pocket, ‘1 think 
his disease here is of an aggravated natur’.’ 

Wilkins left the room, and ascending a narrow staircase, which 
creaked under his weight, came to a dark passage. A light shining 
from beneath a door at the farther end of it, guided him to the room 
he sought, which he entered without ceremony. Seated at a table, en- 
gaged in writing, was a man of about forty, dressed in a shabby suit, 
buttoned closely up to the throat, to conceal either the want of a shirt, 
or the want of cleanliness in that article of apparel; and a high stock 
encasing his neck, probably for the same purpose. He was rather be- 
low the middle height, with a full, broad forehead, sharp gray eyes, and 
features rather delicate than the reverse, with the exception of the jaw, 
which was closed and compressed with a force as if the bone of it were 
made of iron. The face altogether was sly and commonplace; but the 
jaw bespoke nerve, resolution, and energy, yet all concealed under a 
careless exterior, and an affectation of extreme levity. On the table 
near him stood his hat, in which was a dirty cotton handkerchief, a 
newspaper, two cigars, and part of a hard apple, with which last article 
he occasionally regaled himself, to fill up those intervals of time when 
his writing had got the start of his ideas. 

As Wilkins entered, he looked up for an instant, then pushing back 
his chair, and dropping his pen, with some show of alacrity, came for- 
ward and extended his hand. 

* How are you, my old ’un’ ?’ 

‘Well,’ replied Wilkins, laconically ; ‘ what brings you here? What 
are you writing ?’ 

‘A billy-dux,’ said Higgs, gravely, ‘to one as wirtuous as fair. But 
it’s a secret which I can’t reveal.’ 

‘I don’t want youto. I came tosee you about a matter of business : 
one of importance to— to many persons, and one in which you must 
take a part.’ 

‘Ah! what is it?’ 

‘Who’s in the next room 7’ 

‘I don’t know. It’s empty, I believe.’ 

‘Go and see; and look in all the rooms, and be quiet as you do so.’ 

Higgs, taking the light, went out, and Wilkins took occasion to 
open a long closet and look in, to see that no listeners were there, and 
then seated himself at the table. 

‘All empty, except the farthest one. Tipps is there, dead drunk,’ 
said Higgs, reéntering the room, and closing and locking the door 
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after him. He then drew a chair directly in front of Wilkins, and pla- 
cing a hand on each knee, looked up in his face. 

‘Can you keep a secret?’ he asked, after a close scrutiny of his fea- 
tures, and looking full into two eyes that never blenched. 

*Can’t you tell? You ought to be able to.’ 

‘Will you swear ?’ 

‘What’s the use? It don’t bind any stronger than a promise. Out 
with it. I’ll keep a close mouth.’ 

‘Well, then,’ continued Wilkins, watching him sharply, to see the 
effect produced by his communication, and at the same time drawing 
his chair closer, and speaking in a whisper, ‘suppose you knew of a 
murder, and there was a reward of a thousand dollars offered, and you 
knew the man who did it, and could give him up, and could get the 
money, all without risk to yourself? Would you do it?’ 

‘No. Ill have no man’s blood on my head,’ replied the other; and 
pushing back his chair, he took up the light and held it full in Wilkins’ 
face. ‘Is that so?’ 

‘No,’ returned Wilkins, apparently relieved. 

‘Well, what have you got to tell ?’ 

‘Suppose,’ continued the other, ‘the crime was a forgery, and the 
reward the same ; what would you do?’ 

‘That’s only imprisonment. I’d give him up.’ 

‘ But what if you were paid not to do so?’ said Wilkins, eagerly. 

‘Then I wouldn't,’ said Higgs, quietly. 

‘What if you were paid to have a hand in it? — would you do it?’ 

‘ What is the pay?’ demanded the other, instantly catching his mean- 
ing. 

TA thousand dollars.’ 

‘T’ll do it.’ | 

* And will not let it out?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Nor turn state’s evidence ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘But suppose the person to be wronged is a girl, young, handsome, 
and unprotected ?’ 

‘Mr. Wilkins,’ said Higgs, assuming an air of decision, and thrust- 
ing one hand in his breeches pocket, while he extended the other toward 
him, ‘I ’d cheat her all the same. For a thousand dollars, 1’d cheat 
my own mother !’ 

‘Enough! that’s settled, you are engaged. And now for another. 
Suppose you had a friend who is in trouble, and wants your assistance ?’ 

‘Well ; 

‘And relies on you, and must go to hell without you?’ Wilkins 
paused, and scrutinized the hard, stony face that almost touched his 
own. ‘ And suppose that friend,’ continued he, slowly, and with appar- 
ent effort, ‘had a wife who stood in his way, who prevented him from 
rising in the world, and who took advantage of his absence from home 
to welcome another; and suppose, if that could be proved, he could 
get a divorce, and marry a fortune, and make you a present of a thou- 
sand or two? —do you think you could prove that first wife’s crime ?’ 

‘Lucy?’ said Higgs, inquiringly. 

Wilkins nodded. 
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‘I suppose so. It’s been a long time coming toa head. I expected 
it, months ago.’ 

‘You will prove what I told you ?’ 

‘It ar’nt true, though?’ asked Higgs, peering very anxiously in the 
face of his friend. 

‘No. But what of that?’ 

‘ Nothing — only I wanted to know.’ 

‘Then you will prove it? reiterated Wilkins. 

‘Of course I will. But George,’ said Higgs, slowly, ‘ I always liked 
Lucy ; there’s not her like on earth.’ 

‘Hell and furies!’ exclaimed Wilkins, starting to his feet, and 
clenching his fists, ‘if I do not get the divorce, if I cannot shake her 
off by the law, I will by — something else!’ As he spoke, he dashed 
his heavy hand against the table, as if it clutched a knife. ‘ Will you 
help me ?’ 

‘I will. Better that than murder; but you’ll be the loser. Mark 
my words.’ 

‘T’'ll risk it,’ said Wilkins; ‘ and now my business is ended; so good 
night, and do not fail to be at my house to-morrow morning at sunrise, 
and [’ll tell you more.’ 

‘I will,’ was the reply, and Wilkins slammed the door after him. 

When Mr. Higgs heard him fairly descending the stairs, he took the 
apple from his hat and carefully wiped it with the sleeve of his coat, 
and after turning it round several times, with his eye fixed on it as if 
searching for a spot to begin, he took a large bite, and resumed his pen 
and his labors. Wilkins left the room, and strode rapidly down stairs 
into the bar-room, and was quitting the house, when he found his 
path obstructed by Wommut, who being in doubt whether he had set- 
tled his reckoning, with an amiable smile which displayed a row of re- 
markably strong teeth, evinced an inclination to remonstrate against 
his leaving the premises. 

‘Call off your dog, Rawley,’ said Wilkins, angrily, ‘ or I’ll dash his 
brains out.’ As he spoke, he raised his heavy bludgeon. The eyes of 
the dog glowed like living coals, as the club rose in the air; but farther 
hostilities were arrested by the voice of the bar-keeper, who called the 
animal away. After giving Wilkins a look, such as champions in the 
days of yore were in the habit of bestowing on each other, when they 
pleasantly intimated the hope that they might meet at some future day, 
where there would be none to interfere with their pastime, Wommut 
walked stiffly off, as if laboring under a severe attack of rheumatism. 

Wilkins paused no longer than to allow the dog to get out of his 
path, and then hurried off toward his own home. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Tears to many bring relief, but to the broken heart they only widen 
the wound : and when Lucy, after the departure of her husband, gave 
full vent to the bitter gush of grief, her tears did not lessen it. She 
thought of times past, never to return; of the happy hours of her 
childhood, and of those who had loved her then; of the mild face of 
her mother, who had watched her in sickness ; of her little brothers, who 
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had clustered about her; of the bright fireside, and of the light-hearted 
group that assembled around it in the cold winter evenings. Yet she 
had quitted them all. She looked round the dimly-lighted room, with 
its scanty furniture, and the still more scanty repast, which remained as 
Wilkins had left it. She had quitted all that her young heart had 
loved, to follow Aim, to live thus — and to have that heart trampled on. 
‘Well, no matter!’ thought she; ‘perhaps he was ill, and when he 
returns, a few kind words will make up for all.’ Even this thought 
brought a ray of comfort with it; and dashing the tears from her eyes, 
she rose to remove the things from the table, when a step, which she at 
once recognized as her husband’s, sounded in the passage, and he en- 
tered the room. 

His greeting was a rough one. Dashing his hat to the floor, and 
muttering something, the import of which was lost between his clenched 
teeth, he dragged a chair to the centre of the room, stamped it heavily 
on the floor, and sat down opposite Lucy. 

‘Has any one been here? Holla! what are you snivelling about?’ 
said he, taking her by the arm, and holding the candle full in her face. 

‘I am not well, George, indeed I am not,’ said she, bending down, 
and resting her forehead on his shoulder, to conceal the tears that 
would gush out in spite of her. 

‘Thunder !’ exclaimed he, starting to his feet with a violence that 
nearly threw her down; ‘am I never to come home without being 
greeted in this way? You women must think red eyes are very attrac- 
tive. Will you have done with this, I say ?’ 

‘There, there, George,’ said she, in a choked voice; ‘it’s all over 
now. I’ll not do so again.’ There was a slight quivering of the lip, 
to conceal which she busied herself with the table: and Wilkins threw 
himself back in his chair, and watched her with moody looks, as she 
removed the things, and placed them in a cupboard in a corner of the 
room: Then, throwing a knot of wood on the fire, she drew a chair 
beside her husband, and seating herself in it, took his hand. 

I verily believe that the devil sometimes takes up his abode in the 
heart of man; and that night he had made his quarters in that of 
Wilkins, or else the gentle, half timid half confiding glance with 
which his wife looked up in his face, and the affectionate manner in 
which she wound her soft fingers around his hard, bony hand, would 
have softened his mood; but it did not. Griping the hand that rested 
in his, until the girl cried out from pain, he flung it from him. 

‘Damnation! Can’t a man sit a moment in peace, without being 
whimpered or worried to death! I wish to God you were where I got 
you from !’ 

The girl made no reply, but drew off to a far corner of the room, 
and seated herself; but the evil spirit of Wilkins was now fully roused, 
and he followed her up. 

‘I repeat it,’ said he, shaking his clenched fist over her head; ‘I 
wish you were where I got you from!’ 

His wife cowered down in her seat, and kept her eyes fixed on the 
floor, without making any reply. 

‘ Are you dumb?’ shouted the miscreant, shaking her violently, ‘ or 
are you deaf? Do you hear what I say?’ 

‘Yes, George,’ was the scarcely articulate reply. 
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‘Hav’ n’t you got an answer, then?’ demanded he, in a hoarse voice. 

Lucy shook her head, and buried her face in her hands; but Wil- 
kins caught her by both wrists, and by main strength held her up in 
front of him, face to face. 

‘What answer have you to make?’ demanded he, fiercely ; ‘ answer 
me, I say.’ 

‘Indeed, George, I have none,’ replied his wife, trembling so that 
she shook in his grasp; for in all his paroxysms he had never been like 
this; ‘indeed, I don’t know what answer to make. I am sorry you 
want to be rid of me; my mother is in her grave; and I have now only 
you. I have few friends, and none to love me but you; the others are 
far off.’ 

‘Does Jack Phillips live so very far off?’ said Wilkins, with a sneer. 

‘What do you mean?’ demanded his wife, extricating her wrists 
from his gripe, and standing erect, and confronting him; ‘ what do you 
mean ?’ 

‘Oh! you don’t know, don’t you?’ 

‘No, I do not know; but I suspect much — all!’ said she, with an 
energy that surprised though it did not shake the purpose of her hus- 
band; ‘ and this [ will say, that whoever attacks my name, be he foe or 
friend, or even husband, or dares to cast, by word or sign, a shade upon 
me, is a foul slanderer! A woman’s fame is a thing that will not bear 
tampering with; and he is a villain who would throw the weight of a 
feather against it, and doubly so, if he be one who should protect it!’ 

Wilkins’ features fairly writhed with wrath. Seizing the girl by the 
arm, he dragged her to the table, and striking his fist upon it with a 
force that made the candlesticks rattle, he asked: ‘Do you dare deny 
it? — that you have met Aim in my absence — false-hearted as you are! 
that you have seized occasions when I was away, to dishonor me — to 
make yourself —I will not say what. Speak! speak, I say; do you 
dare deny it?’ 

‘I do!’ replied the girl, confronting him, and returning his look 
without blenching; ‘I dare deny it, and I do; and whoever invented 
this tale, is a false-hearted liar, be it man or woman— J say so. Who 
is it? Bring me to him; place me face to face with him, and then let 
him dare to speak it. “Who is it?’ 

* You ’ll find out soon enough,’ said Wilkins, savagely ; and he jerked 
her arm from him ; ‘ sooner than you want to.’ 

‘No! not sooner than that,’ replied Lucy, again approaching him ; 
‘it never can be too soon. Now—here! I am ready.’ 

‘Keep off! she-devil!’ exclaimed Wilkins, in turn terrified by her 
wild eye and phrenzied actions: ‘ keep off; you had better.’ 

‘I will not, until you tell me the name of the slanderer. Tell me, 
will you?’ 

‘Keep off, I say,’ said Wilkins, retreating. 

‘I will not! Tell me! tell me!’ repeated she, looking up in his 
face in supplication. Wilkins clenched his fist and struck her to the 
floor. 

If ever there was a felon stroke it was that: and he felt it so; for 
his arms fell paralysed to his side, and he trembled at the outburst 
which he thought would follow ; but it did not. Without cry or word, 
Lucy rose from the floor, and holding her hair from her temples, looked 
him full in the eyes. Every drop of blood had deserted her face and 
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was gathered. about her heart. Her breath came thick and hard, like 
the struggle of the dying, and there was something terrible in the dark 
dilating eye, as she paused for an instant and fixed it upon the wretched 
man who now stood before her, cowering and conscience-smitten. She 
walked across the room and took her bonnet and shawl from a peg on 
which they were hanging. 

‘Where are you going ?’ at length asked her husband. Lucy made 
no reply, but proceeded to tie the strings of her bonnet, and turned 
toward the door. ; 

‘Where are you going at this hour?’ again asked Wilkins, walking 
toward her; but she waved him back. 

‘God only knows !— but this is no longer a home for me.’ As she 
spoke, she rushed out. With disordered steps she ran along the dark 
streets. She did not heed the direction she took, nor did she no- 
tice that persons, attracted by her appearance and excited manner, 
turned to gaze at her. There was that in her heart that deadened all 
external sense. Several times she was spoken to by those who, at- 
tracted by her beauty, argued ill of her character, by seeing her alone 
and unprotected at such an hour of the night; but she heeded them 
not ; she rushed on until they left her, guided only by the fierce im- 
pulses of a broken heart. She traversed the damp streets until they 
grew more and more lonely: the busy stir of evening had gradually 
subsided ; the weary and the wicked, the happy and the wretched, had 
long since gone to their beds, and the only sound that broke through 
the night-stillness, was the melancholy clink of the watchman’s club 
upon the pavement, or the drowsy song of some midnight bacchanal, 
as he staggered home to sleep off his potations in nightmare dreams. 
To the poor girl there was no home; and after wandering about nearly 
the whole night, nature gave way; and leaning on the steps of a large 
house, she fel] into a swoon. 


THE UNREQUITED. 





A TRUE LIMNWING. 





Tue face was young; but its once happy look 
Was gone: the cheek had lost its color, and 
The lip its smile: the light that once had played 
Like sunshine in those eyes, was quenched and dim, 
For tears had washed it; her long dark hair 
Floated upon her forehead in loose waves 
Unbraided, and upon her pale thin hand 

Her head was bent, as if in pain: no trace 

Was left of that sweet gayety which once 
Seemed as grief could not darken it — as care 
Would pass, and leave behind no memory. 


Oh! there are some 
Can trifle, in cold vanity, with all 
The warm soul's precious throbs; to whom it is 
A triumph, that a fond devoted heart 
Is breaking for them ; who can bear to call 
Young, fresh flowers into beauty — and then crush them 
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THE BACHELOUR’S LAMENTE. 


Tue dew from off the flower is shed, 
The morn of Life is o’er; 
Its roseate hue for aye hath fled — 
And I may love no more, Ladye, 
And I may love no more. 
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The brow is bright that woman charms, 
But mine is wrinkled o’er ; 
And young the heart that fancy warms ; 
And mine is young no more, Ladye, 
And I may love no more. 


The time hath been, these locks were brown 
That now are frosted o’er; 
My lightsome eye all dull hath grown 
And speaks of love no more, Ladye, 
And I may love no more. 
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And cold and wintry is the heart 
Ardent and bright of yore ; 
It could not play the lover’s part, 
And I may love no more, Ladye, 
And I may love no more. 


The Bark is on the ocean lost, 
And ne’er shall reach the shore ; 
The Autumn leaf floats tempest-tost — 
And I may love no more, Ladye, 
And I may love no more. 
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No Wife these arms is born to bless, 
No child will climb my knee ; 
The fond, the frank, the true caress — 
"Tis all deny’d to me, Ladye, 
Tis all deny’d to me. 
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The mutual hope; the mingling prayer ; 


at 
wd 


if The consciousness, that she 
il My cares, my griefs, doth more than share — 
i T is all deny’d to me, Ladye, 


"T 1s all deny’d to me. 
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The glance inspiring Joy; the thought 
Her hope, her Stay to be; 
Her trust, her Confidence unsought — 
’T is all deny’d to me, Ladye, 
is all deny’d to me: 





For, off the flower, the dew is shed 
The morn of life is o'er; 

z Its roseate hue for aye hath fled 

> And I may love no more, Ladye, 

z And I may love no more. 


| ‘When I said I would die a Bachelour, I did not think I should live ’till | 
were marryed.’ 


Joun Waters. 





The Polygon Papers. 


THE POLYGON PAPERS. 


NUMBER TWO. 


Tue men of this day are continually boasting of the immense addi- 
tions they have made to the empire of knowledge. And, in truth, if 
we compare her present possessions with her former narrow limits, we 
have some reason for exultation at the conquests we have won, and for 
amazement at the indefinite expansibility of the human mind. The 
sciences, which were formerly necessary to the reputation of a savant, 
are now the mere alphabet of him who aspires to the name of scholar, 
and the ‘ seven humanities’ are but the stepping-stone to a score of lof- 
tier grades in the staircase which leads to the pinnacle of fame. The 
branches which anciently earned a doctorship in the schools would 
now scarce qualify one to stand behind a druggist’s counter; and a 
freshman of a mushroom college must have pursued more divisions of 
learning than, three centuries since, would have won him a cardinal’s 
cap. It is getting to be a very desperate undertaking, that of being a 
learned man ; for now-a-days all mankind know every thing. Those who 
devote their whole attention to keeping pace with the literature and 
science of the day, are amazed to see their contemporaries shooting past 
them with portentous velocity. While they are attempting to grasp the 
discoveries of last year, every body else is inventing something new 
and important. While they are plodding on in their old-time vehicle of 
studious application, the whole world beside seem to have mounted a 
steam-car, and to be clattering forward with dizzy speed into the realms 
of unknown and unimaginable splendor, which stretch far away to 
the westward of what was sunset and darkness to our blear-eyed fathers. 
Or, rather, while they, poor leaden-minded witlings! are picking up 
and examining the sulphureous fragments of some exploded meteor, the 
daring intellect of man, bestriding the tail of a new-created comet, is 
frisking in bewildered triumph through the spaces of an ‘ untravelled 
separation.’ The discharges from the electric battery of science have 
flashed in so rapid and dazzling repetition, that Skepticism, on her in- 
sulating stool, is the recipient of one ceaseless shock, and the nil admi- 
rari spirit of Philosophy, charged at every point, finds her hair bristling 
with an accumulating thrill of astonishment and terror. 

A finite man, whose faculties are not commensurate with the universe, 
and a modest man, who cannot talk loudest where he knows least, be- 
gins to find himself sadly out of place in this omniscient world. He 
must be an apparent ignoramus or a real hypocrite. He who has learned 
only what seemed to him worth learning, and read only what appeared 
worthy of perusal, is subject to hourly grief and humiliation. A 
common farmer will ‘ swamp him’ by remarks on argillaceous sand-stone 
and conglomerated rock; and a boarding-school miss bring confusion 
to his face, in a discussion on the parallax of Jupiter, and the prolate 
spheroidicity of the earth. The ostler will hardly water his horse, with- 
out talking of oxygen and hydrogen, and all the gaseous brotherhood ; 
and the ferryman will rest upon his oars to enlighten him on the pressure 
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of fluids and the theory of the tides. He cannot drink his wine with- 
out being involved in difficulties on the process of fermentation, and 
the chemical affinities of alcohol, nor can he speak of a change in the 
weather, without discovering his ignorance of the composition of air, 
and the miraculous revelations of the compound blow-pipe. Electricity 
and magnetism, phrenology and hieroglyphics, free trade and the 
banking system, Malthusian economy and the steam-engine, are fa- 
miliar as tops and marbles to the very children in the streets; and he 
is compelled to hold his peace, or appear like a man surrounded by 
Cimmerian darkness in the very blaze of noon. It passes his compre- 
hension that he should acquire less by unwearied application than his 
neighbors gain without reflection and without care. Yet it must be so; 
for surely men could not talk so learnedly without knowledge, and he 
concludes they are born with an instinct to know every thing. 

In the good old days of Erasmus, it was a sufficient outfit for polite 
society to have read the classics, and run lightly over the infant sci- 
ences of astronomy and the mathematics. A thorough knowledge of 
Greek and Latin, increased by an acquaintance with the Fathers, and 
one or two shallow plunges into Hebrew, produced a perfect prodigy. 
The time now expended on geography was then enough to master 
Cicero and Cesar, and the years employed in the mysteries of interest, 
and the wilderness of fractions, sufficed to bury Homer and Virgil full 
length in the caverns of memory. The wonders of algebra, and the 
labyrinth of fluxions, had ‘not then been invented to craze the brain 
and dim the eyes. The magnetic needle had not yet conducted the 
mariner to the ‘ isles of the ocean,’ and compelled the would-be scholar 
to plume his wings, and stretch them over the same breathless flight. 
Our continent still slumbered in the embraces of the vast unknown. 
Central and southern Africa, and northern and eastern Asia were a 
non-existence. Now, all these countries are brought to light, and the 
man of general information must be acquainted with the topography, 
history, and productions of them all. In the age of Chaucer, it was 
enough to read of India in Strabo, that it was a country where wool 
grew on trees, and in Arrian, that the ‘Macedonian madman’ lost 
many of his braves in his aimless wanderings through the land of the 
Gadrosians, and the deserts of the Indus. Now, one must superadd a 
knowledge of Hyder Ally, Warren Hastings, and Juggernaut. Anciently 
it would do to read Livy, Tacitus, and some compilers of the Brazen 
Age; now one must not only peruse those aboriginal authors, but be- 
become minutely versed in the affairs of modern Italy — Popes and 
Doges, Guelphs and Ghibelines. Previous to the discovery of printing, 
the learned were content to be familiar with Cecrops and Codrus, 
the Amphictyons and the Areopagites. Who in the nineteenth century 
knows any thing of Greece, if he be ignorant of Bozzaris, Missolonghi, 
and Lord G. G. N. Byron? In those days of scribes and parchment, 
one might start forth on a literary cruise, if he knew that ‘ all Gaul is 
divided into three parts, the Belgians, Aquitanians and Celts.’ Now, 
we must travel downward through a long series of ‘ grands monarques,’ 
King Pepin and Charlemagne, Hugh Capet, Napoleon, and the Citizen 
King. 

Of the British Islands, ‘ toto divisos orbe Britannos,’ the scholar was 
satisfied to know that the Pheenicians used to sail to the Cassiterides for 
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tin, and that the Druids delivered their oracles and performed their 
worship under the primeval oaks. This will not do now. He must 
open the ponderous folio, and skim the light abridgment; he must 
become expert in the doings of wise King Alfred, and the dissensions 
of Saxon chiefs; the mysteries of feudal tenure, and the glories 
of the Virgin (?) Queen; the quarrels of Cavaliers and Roundheads ; 
and the long, breathless struggle of an unyielding race with the tower- 
ing Demon, whose shadow darkened the world. 

Are you out of breath? Soam I. Yet these are but specimens of the 
new historical burdens imposed on our shoulders. And none of the 
former burdens are withdrawn, in consideration of fresh impositions. 
Hei mihi! We are fallen upon evil days. It is necessary to know all 
our fathers knew, and learn all that has been done or discovered since. 

Let us glance at the fine arts, and see how imperiously the universal 
connoisseurship of the times has bidden every man fill his mind with ar- 
tistic knowledge, and his mouth with technical phrases. ‘That musty 
being, starched, thin, and rectangular, a pedant, is no longer to be 
found. The lawyer is now not merely a lawyer, nor the merchant a 
simple merchant, nor the parson’a parson only. They have all gradu- 
ated in a polytechnic school ; their acquirements are multifarious, many- 
sided. ‘The fences which of old enclosed the sciences, and scared off 
poachers by a quick-set hedge of thorny terms, are broken down, and 
the domains of art have become one mighty manor, possessed in fee- 
simple, and grazed over in unlimited freedom by the entire community 
of men. Instead of being single-minded votaries of particular pursuits, 
all have turned dilettanti at every thing. ‘The professor of Greek can 
handle the palette and the pencil, and the dauber of canvass can scan 
the choruses of Aischylus. Have not penny magazines and octodecimo 
cyclopedias imparted to the very barbers a delicate and infallible virtu ? 
Cannot all men ‘talk like a book’ about the Ladcoon, and Apollo 
di Belvidere, Rembrandt, and Correggio, chiar’-oscuro, and fore-short- 
ening? Is there an ambitious tradesman in England or America who 
will not enact the virtuoso on pediments and entablatures, the compo- 
site order, basso-relievo, and intercolumniations? Do not the ears of an 
amateur public elongate with intelligent ecstasy at the performance 
of an intricate composition from Mozart, or in listening to a fashiona- 
ble cantatrice, as she agonizes through an Italian song, scaling the 
steeps and leaping the precipices of discordant concord? What taste! 
What acumen! Whatmen! Whatan age! Alas! alas! dear reader, 
what shall you and J do among these capacious, omnivorous, all-digest- 
ing minds? Qh! for the shoulders of Hercules, ‘ humeros Deo simi- 
lis,’ to sustain the Atlantean burden! Yet up!— bestir yourself! Will 
you be the lowest of the ot polloi — a mere earth-worm, ranking among 
the ‘numerus fruges consumere nati’? Oh, foul dishonor! ‘ Awake, 
arise, or be forever fallen!’ If you cannot equal your fellow-mortals, 
at least resemble them. Borrow their garments; assume their manners, 
and adopt their tone. Buy abridgments, study dictionaries, and if 
you cannot learn the things themselves, yet fail not to acquire their 
signs. Send forth your faculties after words, in the fire-track of the 
lightning, and gather in the knowledge of terms on the wings of the 
whirlwind. Then, whatever may be your secret humiliation, you may 
move before an ‘ enlightened public’ with courageous eye, and forehead 
unabashed. 
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To give, however, the last finishing touch and crowning horror to 
this picture of despair, let us turn a moment to the department of light 
literature ; for here the grievance is still heavier, and is fast growing 
intolerably galling to narrow shoulders. The amount of literary pro- 
ductions which are not merely readable, but which must be read, or citi- 
zenship in the republic of letters forfeited, has become absolutely im- 
mense. None can pass muster except Milton and Shakspeare are his own. 
Dryden, Pope, Addison, Young, Thompson, Johnson, Cowper, and Gold- 
smith, must all be read. Fielding, Smollet, Richardson, Junius, Burke, 
Sheridan, and Fox, are all to be digested. Who is even with the march 
of mind that is not perfectly acquainted with Scott, Bulwer, Mackenzie, 
Wordsworth, Coleridge, Southey, Rogers, Campbell ?— and every body 
else, for these are not a tithe. And this is only the English division of 
the flowery garden. But must not the scholar be familiar with all the 
great names and productions in the other modern nations and |an- 
guages? Is a man any thing, does he know what all mankind know, if 
he be ignorant of a single circumstance in the life, or a single line in 
the writings, of Racine and Moliére, Voltaire and Victor Hugo? Is n’t 
he the veriest schoolboy who cannot quote by memory from the soaring 
Dante, the gentle Tasso, the flighty Ariosto, and the tender Petrarch? 
Who has the impudence to declare that he has not read Cervantes and 
Le Sage, Alfieri, Lessing, and Schiller? And then all the other authors, 
somewhat inferior to these, yet world-renowned. Father Jove! I am 
weary. 

Oh, ye third-rate and fourth-rate miracles; ye geniuses of five-feet- 
eight, and five-feet-ten; ye towering mediocrities — torture of my life! 
I execrate your names! Why did you indulge the ‘longing after 
immortality?’ Why did you approach so nearly to the heroic stature 
and the tragic tread, as to deceive mankind into the toil of reading you? 
Did you not reflect that you would have posterity? Or did you suppose 
that, as you had swallowed your pigmy fathers, in like manner your yet 
more gigantic descendants could devour and chylify both you and 
them? And so they can; for they are all Goliaths, save a few poor 
mannikins of dwarfish stature and slender frame, whose shrunken pro- 
portions are crushed to the earth by the load of your writings. May 
the avenging furies of your murdered children pursue you to the Limbo 
of Vanity, your present residence; may they haunt you, as your memo- 
ries haunt us; nightmares to scare away the spirit of repose by night, 
and spectres to still the pulse of joy by day! 

‘What!’ cries the modest reader, for whom alone I write, with a 
stare of ludicrous amazement, ‘must I really learn all this?’ ‘ All 
this !’ —yes, Sir, and all beside, or you cannotfrank among our modern 
literati. ‘ But is it not impracticable for one individual to traverse all 
these fields of light or heavy erudition?’ ‘ Impracticable !’—not at all ! 
What has been done may be done again; and still more, what is done 
daily by all, you can do. Have you none of the excursive, all-embrac- 
ing spirit of the age? Have you no money at all? If you possess fifty 
dollars to lay out in epitomes, and reside near a circulating library, and 
can lay a thin lamina of brass over your face, the business is done. You 
are a universal scholar, a thousand-sided genius; at home all over the 
hill-tops of Aonia; acquainted with the note of all the bull-frogs that 
ever croaked from the fountains of Helicon; and familiar with each 
cabbage-leaf that has fattened the asses of Parnassus. 
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In former days there was no royal road to knowledge. Each pilgrim 
to her shrine had to hew his pathway with the axe of application through 
tangled forests, or burst it over rugged Alps with the vinegar of self-de- 
nial. But now, a king’s highway has been opened to her temple, direct 
and spacious, and accessible to all; graded and railed, and whizzed 
over by countless cars, laden with eager nations, and propelled by labor- 
saving machinery, at incredible speed and with unprecedented cheap- 
ness. To become a fluent professor, or a faultless artist in the most 
difficult and delicate of manual sciences, there is no longer occasion to 
study their fundamental principles, or dwell for earnest years upon the 
works of masters. What folly were it for you, in whose minds the rules 
of art are an instinct, and perfection a spontaneous growth, to visit the 
magazines of pictorial or statuary wealth! Saunter not through the 
apartments of the Louvre, nor linger in the gallery of the Medici. 
Glance at copies of the paintings, quiz re-casts of the statues, and ‘ go 
ahead!’ Create or criticise; pile coloring on the canvass, or shed ink 
upon the paper; ’tis immaterial which. Fear not; you cannot fail, for 
chance shall be the guide of your genius, and conjecture the god of 
your inspiration. I forbear to tell how easy it is to pass sentence, ‘like 
one who knows,’ on all the productions of poetry, eloquence, history, 
and philosophy, and with what marvellous facility one may ‘ complete to 
order’ beautiful specimens of unstudied, original imitation, in all these 
departments. 

‘But, is it not impossible for one man really to master all these 
things?’ ‘ Master them?’ Of course it is. We were talking of lip- 
wisdom, technological learning, and parrot criticism. Ifyou are not rush- 
ing in with the mass for the renown of uncircumscribed acquirements, 
I answer freely, that it is impossible for me, and will be so for you, I 
doubt not, and for all who prefer the centre of things to the surface, the 
kernel to the shell. Impossible !— it is the square of impossibility mul- 
tiplied by the cube of insuperable toil ; and this involved into itself till 
the processes of common arithmetic are exhausted, and logarithms have 
lent their ne plus ultra of assistance. I have been bursting for the last 
half hour behind my mask of simulation; bursting with bitter spleen at 
the foolish absurdity of the aim. 

What! thou silly G2dipus! wilt thou stop to unravel every senseless 
riddle propounded by the Sphinx of Time? Bea man; hold yourself 
equal with your fellow-men, and you will then perceive, that if your 
thoughts and actions would be mostly insignificant and idle in their 
eyes, so should theirs be unworthy of a glance from you. It is not in- 
dispensably requisite for the inquirer after truth to ascertain all the devia- 
tions from falsehood to be found in each philosophical system of ethics or 
physics, that has been broached from the days of Pythagoras and Plato, 
to those of Adam Smith and Baron Cuvier, since nearly all have 
started forth like diverging radii from one common centre of igno- 
rance and presumption. Nor is it an insurmountable obstacle to the 
acquisition of a poet’s spirit and a critic’s eye, to have neglected drink- 
ing of some few of the myriad streams which have flowed from the foun- 
tain heads of Moses and of Homer, through the cerebral conduits of 
three thousand years. The works of the few great masters stand ste- 
reotyped in brass, and the pages of the thousands who have been im- 
mortalized by thievish blockheads like themselves, are but languid re- 
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impressions from faded copies of those splendid archetypes. Dim not 
your eyes, therefore, in gazing at these showy fowls, who sport the bor- 
rowed plumage and trill the stolen music of the birds of paradise, 
whose wings first glittered through the heaven of fancy. 

Nor, lastly, is it absolutely essential to enlargement of the intellect, 
to know all that has been done or said by all the great hunters of the 
earth, from Nimrod to Mehemet Ali; for most of their actions were 
the offspring of madness or of chance; and history in general is but 
one long and confused recital of mutual aggression and mutual revenge. 
It is highly profitable, no doubt, to be familiar with the chief incidents 
and actors in the enactment of life’s great drama; but it adds not to 
the instructiveness of the spectacle, to watch the entrance and exit of 
each minor character. If, according to Aristotle, the soul is purged by 
the passions of pity and terror, in witnessing the trials of injured inno- 
cence, or the downfall of triumphant guilt, yet an endless, serio-farci- 
cal motley, where the successive scenes are so many reappearances of 
folly, cupidity, and crime, overwhelms it with horror, and sickens it 
with disgust. It contributes little to purify the feelings, to see the 
tragic demons of superstition and tyranny forever stalking across the 
tessellated stage; and it awakens only the ghost of mirth in the feeling 
heart, to behold the comic spirits of mimicry, credulity, and pride, bur- 
lesquing humanity, and 


‘ Playing sych fantastic tricks before high Heaven, 
As make the angels weep.’ 


To the inquiry, what is it necessary to know and what to read, the an- 
swers would be as various as are the minds of those who might propound 
it. The food which is good for some would be death to others. And 
happily, the characters and needs of men are so variously constituted, 
that every species of literary agriculturists can find a market for their 
products, and the fickle palates of consumers may all be gratified. The 
departments of science and solid learning I leave to the management of 
abler hands. That field is too extensive and too difficult, as well for 
the writer as for the occasion. I would remark, however, that while 
one may learn any thing and every thing, according as his taste, his age, 
his means, or his time, may permit, yet in each particular branch he 
should study a few authors, and study them well. My present thoughts 
aim only at polite literature, and especially poetry. ‘To him, therefore, 
who has the eye to see and the soul to feel the beautiful, in its forms 
of loveliest loveliness, and who would wish to be intimate only with the 
preéminently great, while his every-day acquaintances should be chosen 
somewhat at hazard, I will address myself in an ensuing number. 


Potycon. 


‘GUARD THY YOOTH.’ 


Tat promise Autumn pays which Spring began, 
And what the schoolboy was, such is the man ; 
The sap and tender bud in childhood shoot, 

And youth the blossom gives, but age the fruit. 





Disappointment. 


DISAPPOINTMENT. 


I know a maiden fair to see, 
Take care! 
She can both false and friendly be, 
Beware ! — beware ! 
Trust her not — she ’s fooling thee ! — LoncrELiow. 


I BREATHE no sigh, I shed no tear — in peace I seem to dwell; 

None hear my heart's deep throbbings, each a sad and painful knell : 
My brow is calm, and though perchance my cheeks look thin and pale, 
The ready smile refutes at once the idle gossip’s tale. 


So unto all I will appear, a reveller of the world, 

Sailing upon a summer sea, with banner bright unfurled ; 

They shall not guess the dismal freight my doomed barque groans beneath, 
Nor that the isle is Despair — the wished-for haven, Death ! 


And if I mourn my baffled hope, too high to be fulfilled, 

My dream o'erpast — the dearest pulse of feeling harshly stilled ; 
I would not turn upon my heel thy favor to regain — 

Thy truth was but a painted thing — thy love a gilded chain! 


Iv. 


I blush to own the folly that confided all in thee, 

And scorn myself, when I recall my past idolatry ; 

Yet oh! the spirit of my shrine did seem so fair to view, 

That for perfection’s sake on earth, it should have been as true ! 


ve 


But yet I blame not, since the fault was Nature’s, not thine own, 
And for the rest, ’t is meet that I unto myself atone ; 

In vain I lightly count my loss as but a moment’s dream, 

"T was all the light and beauty of my life’s o’ershadowed stream ! 


vi. 


The current still must onward flow, in darkness and in dread, 
Above the wreck of treasured things that shows its channelled bed ; 
While Memory, fond naiad, there will garner for her cave 

The fragments which thy careless hand hath cast into the wave. 


vil. 


But hold! — am I not dreaming? Let me never dream again ! 
My bliss hath been a transient gush — thus passing be the pain ; 
Avaunt Remorse! I should rejoice, with smiles upon my brow, 
Since not another shaft of Fate can ever wound me now. 


Vill. 


The world is all before me, and my path leads far away — 
No flowers to lure my footsteps, and no friends to bid me stay ; 
I turn to look my latest, ere 1 ieesty to my doom, 
Upon the lone, the lovely star, that sets in evening’s gloom. 
Richmond, ( Va.) Bon Rosnt. 
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WEBSTER. 





BY MRS. MARY E. HEWITT. 





Tue lofty pine that tops thy native hills, 

And boldly rears its column to the sky ; 

That when the vale the loud-voiced tempest fills, 
Lifting the stately cedars from on high, 

Doth with a giant’s heart its rage defy ; 

Graspeth with vigorous root the kindred soil, 

And with the storm doth battle mightily ; 

That, all unbowed amid the wild turmoil, 

Stands where the angry cloud hath spent its wrath, 
All crowned with sunbeams ‘neath the bright’ning sky ; 
And high above the swollen torrent’s path 

Still towers erect in unscathed majesty ; 

The mountain pine, the brave and hardy tree, 

Oh, patriot heart! doth fitly emblem thee. 


THE WAKULLA. 





4 8SsEETCH: FROM THE NOTE-BOOK OF A CLERGYMAN. 





An editor is supposed to know every thing, and therefore you, my 
dear Mr. Knickersocker, of course need not be informed that Tue 
WakuLLA is one of the lions in Middle Florida; but as the same om- 
niscience is not accorded to all who twelve times a year listen to your 
wide-spreading instructions, I hope it may not be amiss to say something 
about it for their benefit. So great a lion is it, in the estimation of 
the few who have seen it, that I confidently believe it will attract 
many visiters into the country, so soon as we shall be rid of certain 
other wild animals, who at present are rather anxious not to be caught, 
and who show a great aptitude in catching. The pursuit of the 
picturesque in the enemy’s country is accompanied generally with too 
much danger to be entirely agreeable; and therefore, until the Semi- 
noles are safely shut up in the great menagerie on the other side of the 
Mississippi, I can hardly hope that many of your readers will be induced 
to seek for even so great a curiosity at the hazard of their lives. 

Having heard much in its praise, I sallied out one fine September 
morning, in company with some officers of the army, and made use of 
the Tallahassee railroad to get ten miles nearer to the spot. At the 
‘Steam Mill,’ or rather at the place where the steam mill had been, and 
where, until it was consumed, it used to utter such measured and so- 
norous tones to the listening pines, we met by appointment the com- 
mander of a neighboring post, who had some fine horses waiting for us, 
and a waggon and a guard tarrying for the specie which my companions 
had in charge. 


Leaving the specie and the escort to come on at their leisure, we 
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mounted our horses, and confiding in their spirit, and the pistols of our 
leader, we struck across the country for Fort Stansbury, the place ap- 
pointed for our rendezvous. This we found to be a more desirable 
residence than we could have expected. It was a large log-house, 
erected by some unfortunate proprietor, whom the Indians had long 
ago expelled; and under the hands of the officers it had acquired an 
appearance of refinement, in addition to its original air of substantial 
comfort. Of course I am speaking comparatively. I do not wish to 
have it understood that in winter or in rainy weather one would find 
much protection under a roof so open to the skyey influences, or from 
logs which lie so invitingly agape for the wind to enter: but on the day 
we approached it, we hailed it as ‘ the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land.’ There was a fine breeze stirring the branches of the lofty pines, 
and yet a fiery sun beaming down from the heavens; and I do not re- 
member when I have been more comfortable than when I was fairly 
seated in that rough old house, with hat and coat off, and nothing to 
do but to get cool. 

By the time we had effected this desirable object, and had inspected 
all the improvements of our host, the specie had arrived, and the men 
were mustered for payment. This was a proceeding which I had never 
witnessed, and therefore, beside the privilege it afforded of looking at gold 
and silver, which is not much enjoyed now-a-days, I was interested in 
watching the countenances of the soldiers as they were called up to 
the table to receive their pay. With the exception of a very few, who 
looked as if they could keep what they got, they seemed to me to care 
very little about it, and to gather the shining dross into their fists with 
as little unconcern as we Floridians would scoop up sand or shells. 
This having been accomplished to the satisfaction of all concerned, we 
again took up our line of march; our leader mounted on a noble steed 
with an eye of fire; Major W bestriding a smaller horse, called 
‘ Bu’ster,’ who had a most peculiarly busy look when he was in motion ; 
Mr. C riding rather a hard-trotting animal, and I bringing up the 
rear upon a ci-devant race-horse of the Georgia turf. We had two 
mounted men with muskets in our company, and eight soldiers had been 
sent ahead to make their way on foot to the Wakulla. 

On our way, we crossed one of the wet hammocks with which this 
country abounds. Although it was mid-day above, the thick trees and 
clustering vines made it twilight for us; and it was impossible to avoid 
casting an anxious look around upon every side, as our horses stumbled 
and splashed along through a semi-fluid mass, partly roots and decayed 
logs, and partly the blackest of mud and the dirtiest of water. For 
about a mile, however, we were more fortunate, and ‘ Jackson’s trail’ 
being in our way, we had the pleasure of following ‘in the footsteps of 
an illustrious predecessor.’ From this, however, unlike Mr. Van Bu- 
ren, we were compelled by necessity to diverge; and having overtaken 
our van-guard, we proceeded more leisurely with them on our way, until 
we reached the river. 

Arrived upon the bank, we found the water so high that the boat was 
at least twenty yards from the natural shore, and such a thick grove of 
cypress and juniper intervening, that it could not possibly be brought 
nearer. As the mountain would not come to us, like Mahomet we con- 
cluded to go to it ; so after much curvetting on the part of the horses, and 
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much coaxing on our part, we succeeded in getting them near enough 
to leap into the boat, and leaving the soldiers to hold them, we launched 
out into the deep. 

Here I must pause to remark how singularly the mind of an orderly 
man will act. When I wrote above, THe Waxu.ta, I intended to 
commence my description precisely at the time and place where and 
when we left the horses for the boat; but then it occurred to me how 
unnatural it would appear for us to be mounted and in the woods, with- 
out first telling where we came from, and for what. Every reader would 
inquire: ‘ Who are you ?’—‘ what were you doing there?’ etc. Some 
writers can commence ‘in medias res, and make their heroes act as if 
they were not upstarts, and make their story flow as if it were not bro- 
ken into cataracts, and all sorts of irregularities. But I have no such 
talent. I must have my antecedents ; I must begin with the beginning ; 
and I am free to confess that I have not felt comfortable since I com- 
menced this narrative, because I failed to mention that I was waked 
up at five o’clock by a sleepy servant, and cut my face by shaving in 
too great a hurry; to say nothing of scalding my mouth with hot coffee, 
and after all, being barely in time for the railroad car. 

If in any case I could be induced to vary from my regular habits, 
and venture upon abruptness, it surely would be the present; for a 
more irregular, unreasonable, and unaccountable theme no writer ever 
happened upon before. Picture to yourself a river leaping out of the 
earth at a single bound, and running off like mad in acurrent a quarter 
of a mile wide, and at the rate of four knots an hour! And although 
your imaginary painting will come far short of the real scene, yet it 
will excite in you something of the wonder with which one actually be- 
holds Tae Waku ta. 

Our first sensations, when we shot out from the reeds and bushes 
which skirt the margin, were those of great dizziness. The water 
is so pure and clear, that we felt suspended in the air, and clung 
to the boat very much as we may suppose an aéronaut finds himself 
clinging when in his sublimest flights. The air above you is scarcely 
more transparent than the water below: the thin shadows of the clouds 
are thrown a hundred feet below you, and spread out at the bottom of 
the spring; and the image of your boat is carried down with perfect 
fidelity, and with its oars and rudder looks like some huge an- 
imal crawling with outstretched legs along the ground. The modest 
fishes have no sort of privacy; and what is worse for them, though 
better for the fishermen, they have no safety. You can watch the hook 
as it sinks, and can accurately place the tempting bait within an inch of 
the abstracted and innocent nose. The smallest silver coin is perceptible 
at the very bottom, and some say that the date of the coin is discerni- 
ble — but that I did not see. 

The aperture through which the river rises is about fifty feet in diameter, 
the sides being formed of rough and jagged edges of limestone. It is 
supposed that the water comes in under these rocks from the north, 
and some think that it is the outlet of Lake Jackson, a large body of 
water that lies about twenty miles tothe north. Nothing was certainly 
to be determined by an examination so superficial as was ours. The 
shadows cast by the rocks were too deep to be pierced by the eye, and 
all that we could make of it was a well about fifty feet in diameter, and 
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a hundred and twenty feet in depth, pouring forth a flood of the purest 
water that ever blessed my eyes. 

We spent so much time in our devotion to the river-god, that we 
were obliged to make great haste in our return; and a wilder and more 
harem-scarem ride it has never been my fortune to achieve. We 
dined at the camp with as much expedition as the cook (who insisted 
upon serving three courses, though he had but one half-dozen of blue 
ware) would allow; then we mounted again, and put our horses to 
their greatest speed, that we might not be too late for the cars. We 
accomplished our purpose ; and bidding the gallant young soldier adieu, 
we rattled back to town in the peculiarly unromantic fashion which 


railroad travellers are compelled to adopt. And so much for ‘ THe 


WAKULLA.’ a 


DREAMS OF THE PAST. 





*‘GatrHerina Memory’s wasted flowers, 
My soul goes back to youth again.’ 


Ou! the verdant turf is the softest bed 

On which to pillow the weary head ; 

The green Earth welcomes us to rest, 

Like an infant on its mother’s breast. 

No fairer roof has princes’ hall, 

Than here is thrown o’er each and all; 

And the moon looks down that hath watched our life 
From its earliest joy to its latest strife, 

And seen us change with the world’s rough wear, 
Heart-sick with folly and sad with care ; 

Hoping or drooping, or sad or gay, 

While she moves on, the same alway ; 

Passing by coldly the ruined wall, 

And the brilliant and beautiful festival ; 

The winds still stir with a home-like sound, 
Sweeping and whistling the trees around, 

With the same loud whoop and the same low call 
As when they came to our father’s hall, 

And we lay awake to list to their din, 

As if angel-anthems were mingling in. 


We have been since then in sorrow, I ween, 
And days of trouble have stretched between ; 
And yet as I lie on the turf to-night, 
And look above, as Chaldean might, 
Watching the stars I have loved so long, 
And bending my ear to the winds’ shrill song, 
The voices of loved and lost come by ; 
And whenever I close my weary eye, 
I stand in the halls of my old domain, 
And rest in my vacant place again, 
With the friends of my youth who have gone to rest, 
And left me lone onthe world’s cold breast. 
Oh, would that this dream could forever stay ! 
I would lay me down on this couch alway : 
But the morning light breaketh still on earth, 
With more care for the sad, for the gay more mirth, 
And sendeth me forth alone again, 
To war with a world of sorrow and pain. 
A. Rivers, 
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SKETCHES OF THE COUNTRY. 


NUMBER FOUR. 





Tuirty miles north of Lake Winnepisiogee — a wretched misnomer, 
by the way, of the old Indian Winneepissaukee — is the nice little vil- 
lage of Conway. From here the views of the White Hills are exceed- 
ingly grand, their huge bodies embracing the whole horizon from the 
west around to the northeast, and their tops wreathed in clouds and 
snow. As you advance north, they fill up more of the space on every 
side, until at last you find yourself completely begirt with them, their 
rough sides hemming you in every where. As you approach them, 
population becomes more sparse, the land more rough and sterile, and 
every thing begins to assume an appearance of unformed, chaotic mat- 
ter. We went on our way very cheerfully, over glade, and brook, and 
dingle, now threading the thickening forest, and now slowly passing 
the frail and tremulous bridges. ‘Speak well of the bridge that carries 
you safe over,’ says the adage, and I am sure that I never felt so much 
disposition to do a series of bridges justice; for while they always dis- 
charged their duty, they always left one wondering how they were able 
to do it. Here and there a log-house appeared in the midst of a clear- 
ing, its wood chimney, and mud-plastered sides, and windowless holes, 
looking cheerless enough. Generally speaking, there is too little neat- 
ness around log-houses to give the picturesque cottage air, so attrac- 
tive to the traveller; and the squalid children crowding out of the door 
to gaze at the passer-by, or rolling with the pigs in the mud and sand, 
make the tout ensemble of a new settler’s habitation very repulsive. 

The valley which is traversed by all travellers visiting the White 
Hills is intersected by the Saco river. A most delicious valley it is, 
shut in all around by mountains, fertile in the greenest grasses, and the 
loftiest trees, and most lovely, because it is the only level spot the eye 
rests upon in its reach over the huge elevations around. In the midst 
of this valley is the house of the elder Crawford. His sons, whom we 
shall have occasion to mention hereafter, all of them mountain men, 
descendants, in height and strength of limb, from Anak, live farther on. 
They pass a strange life of it, these Crawfords — three months in the 
year receiving and entertaining visiters from all parts of the world, and 
the other nine living in utter solitude. Still they are well content with 
their lot; hale, hearty, jovial fellows, all; ready to oblige the visiters to 
the hills in every possible way, and intimately associated in the travel- 
ler’s mind with the curiosities of the place. It is here that you begin 
first to take in the greatness of these mountains. All around you, overtop- 
ping each other, they rise, and their immense size contrasts strangely with 
the house, the trees, every thing indeed near you. Your ideas are en- 
larged by taking in objects so much greater than you have ever seen before; 
and for a time there is a painful sensation in bringing the mind up to 
all this greatness and grandeur. As you get accustomed to them, the 
gratification is increased, and you are never tired of looking at the 
variety of prospects presented to you as you pass along. Now there is 
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the deep and scarred indentation which the avalanche has left; then 
the dense, dark forest, into which no intruder has ever been, and on 
the trees of which no axe has ever fallen. Here is the deep precipice, and 
over it leaps the silvery streamlet; while there is some narrow and wind- 
ing pathway, past rock and moor and hillock. Sometimes you find the 
solid body rock torn all in fragments, and the huge boulders scattered 
in thick profusion over the ground, making whole miles the very 
‘abomination of desolation.’ Farther on, the dwarf-oak and clustered 
hazles cover acres of ground, contrasting strangely with the high tow- 
ering forests around. The summits of the mountains are generally 
bare of all vegetation, and except for one summer month, are covered 
with snow. The hot days of the last of July and the first of August 
usually melt away most of the old snow, although many of the crev- 
ices hold it unmelted from year to year, while the first of Septem- 
ber, and oftentimes before that, the morning breaks upon the snow- 
covered tops. 

The younger Crawford, who has been the guide up the hills for many 
years, tells a great many laughable stories of the pertinacity of travel- 
lers in making the ascent after the season has past. He gives his 
advice only as to the practicability of ascending, or the probability of a 
clear sky from the top, leaving the traveller to decide as to whether he 
will attempt it. A South Carolinian came here a few years since, on 
the last of September, which is a month later than the ascent is ever 
made. Mr. Crawford gave him his advice; told him of the difficulties 
of ascent so late in the year, and urged him against it. All would not 
do. ‘He had travelled hundreds of miles to stand on the highest land 
in the States, and he was not to be diverted from his purpose. He was 
accordingly furnished with horses, provisions, blankets, and all neces- 
sary comforts, and by early light, on the first clear morning, he set off 
with his guide on the perilous undertaking. After reaching the foot of 
the hill, they dismounted, secured their horses, and commenced the as- 
cent. Before half of the labor had been accomplished, the clouds covered 
the heavens, and a thick fall of snow setin upon them. Still our trav- 
eller was undismayed, and encouraged and urged forward his guide. 
The snow fell so fast that the difficulty of moving onward increased 
every moment; and worse than all, the usual landmarks were buried 
from sight, so that the guide declared he was uncertain of the way. 
The stranger, however, was resolute; and through snow mid-leg deep, 
and the howling of a furious storm, he urged on the fainting courage 
of his guide. Late at night the top of the mountain was reached, 
through difficulties that none but those who have been to the top of 
Mount Washington can imagine. When the guide proclaimed that the 
point had been gained, and that they stood on the very top, our travel- 
ler doubted, fearing that the guide, finding all persuasions to return 
fruitless, had determined to deceive him. ‘ Is this positively the top of 
the hill?’ ‘ Yes, Sir, positively.’ ‘Will you swear to it?’ ‘ Yes, Sir.’ 
‘Hold up your right hand.’ The guide held it up. ‘ You solemnly 
swear, that to your knowledge this place on which we stand is com- 
monly called the top of Mount Washington, and is the spot to which 
you conduct all travellers who come to ascend the mountain. So help 
you God!’ The guide took the oath, and added, ‘ This, Sir, is the pile 
of stones which the travellers who come up here have heaped up.’ 
VOL. XVIII. 19 
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The gentleman put his hand upon the pile, and exclaimed, ‘I am satis- 
fied ; now let us return.’ The descent was accomplished with great 
difficulty, and at imminent peril, for the snow had so covered the path 
that it could not be seen at all, and it was not until noon of the next 
day that they arrived safely back at Crawford’s. 

We reached the Notch just after noon. The entrance of the chasm 
is formed by two rocks standing perpendicularly at the distance of 
twenty-two feet from each other; one about twenty, the other twelve 
feet in height. This opens you into a narrow defile, extending two 
miles in length, between two huge cliffs, apparently rent asunder by 
some great convulsion of Nature. This convulsion Dr. Dwight thinks 
was that of the Deluge, since there are no proofs of volcanic action 
any where in this region. Half the space is occupied by the Saco river, 
and the other half by the road. As you proceed in this pass, the huge 
mountains of bare cliffs and rocks tower above you on either side, and 
the view behind you is completely shut in, while that before opens 
upon bluffs and precipices of granite. Trees spring out from the 
rough projections, and wrench themselves from the narrow crevices, 
giving an air of caprice to the scene. The river winds along, 
bubbling over a rocky bed in some places, running in a deep channel 
in others, turning this moment round in its mimic whirlpool, and the 
next starting rapidly off in its deep-worn channel. And then the cas- 
cades, up to the very skies, leaping in white foam down precipice after 
precipice, looking like some pure white riband floating in the air! How 
the waters sparkle in the sunshine, and tremble in the breeze, and bend 
downward a thousand ways, in their rapid course! The fine basin of 
solid rock, too, in which they lie, so still, and pure, and cool : 


* A place itself so sweet and lonely, 
Seems fit for lovers, and lovers only.’ 


The deep, dark forest is in keeping with the whole; its low, sea-like 
music lulling your whole spirit into symphony with the beauty and 
grandeur of rock, water, and scaur. More than half-way through this 
valley stands the house occupied by the Wileys, the unfortunate family 
who were buried in an avalanche of the mountains in 1824. The 
story is a sad one, and every one who remembers the interest to which 
the tale was listened, after the event happened, visits the place with 
melancholy associations.* 

After you emerge from the Notch, the mountains begin speedily to 
open with increased majesty, and often rise to a perpendicular height 
little less than a mile. The bosom of both ranges on each side of you 
is overspread by a mixture of evergreens with the large forest trees. 
The conical firs and spruces cover the tops of the smaller hills, and give 
an eastern airtothe scenery. Farther up, Vegetation seems stinted, ‘and 
a forest of trees, scarce higher than one’s head, shows the region of 
sterility and cold. Farther still, the smooth gray rocks, or the scanty 
earth, enveloped in a shroud of dark-colored moss, point out the region 
of perpetual winter. 

A few hours’ ride from the Notch brings one to the house of Eran 


* Sex a former volume of the KnicKERBOCKER. 
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A. Crawrorp, par eminence the Man of the Hills. No person who has 
visited the White Hills, will ever forget the good nature, directness, 
honesty, and mirthfulness, of mine host of the mountains. In personal 
appearance he is a most imposing man, standing six feet seven mches 
in his stockings, and exceedingly stout and well-proportioned. As a 
runner and wrestler, he is well known at all the village gatherings, 
while in leaping he would easily outdo the famous juvenile feat of old 
Christopher North; nor would he fear to encounter ‘ the flying tailor o’ 
Ettrick, auld Hirplin Hurcheon, wha at hap-stap and loup, bate Chris- 
topher a’ till sticks.’ He is very strong, too, having oftentimes carried 
a lady in his arms half-way up Mount Washington. Imagine such a 
man, with a rough, brown face, well tanned by exposure to sun and 
wind, but smiling benevolence upon you, putting on a fur hat, over which 
brush has never been drawn, with a coarse homespun coat and pantaloons, 
a shirt-collar open at the neck, and stout cowhide shoes, and you have 
a glimpse of our host and friend, Ethan A. Crawford. Go up to him 
and ask him whatever question you please, so it be but civilly put, and 
mark the good nature streaming out from his eyes as he answers you. 
Request from him a favor to yourself or your friends, and see how 
readily and cheerfully he moves to do it. Follow up your questions 
and demands; ask things which you know he cannot obtain for you 
without great inconvenience to himself or household; nay more, worry 
his dogs, over-ride his horses, leave open his garden gate, dirty his 
parlor, and still he is the same imperturbably good-natured Ethan 
A. Crawford. 

The family are of Scotch descent, and have lived for three genera- 
tions among the mountains. I was told the following anecdote some 
years ago, respecting. the manner in which the property now belonging 
to the Crawfords was obtained from old Governor Wentworth. 

The governor, who was fond of seeing human nature under every 
form and in the absence of all ceremony and constraint — a taste which 
the dignity of his station prevented from being gratified at his own 
house — was in the habit, while he resided at Wolfborough, of making 
excursions, without ceremony, and often unattended, into the various 
parts of the State. In one of these tours, he came upon the new 
log-house of the Scotch squatter, and finding the good man away 
at his work, he endeavored to render himself very agreeable to 
the buxom wife at home. Ignorant of the high station of her guest, 
the lady stoutly opposed his proffered gallantries, and on the return of 
her husband from the woods, complained to him of the incivility of the 
stranger. Crawford who, like his descendants of this day, was a man 
of great good nature, rather fancying the appearance of the governor, and 
tired of his long solitude among the mountains, passed off the complaint 
as a good joke upon an old man, and invited him to stay all mght. The 
governor assented, and Crawford, adjusting his out-of-doors work, re- 
turned to the house, his tongue loaded with inquiries, and his heart full 
of glee. The governor was pleasant and facetious; the host became 
free-hearted and jovial, till at last, with a friendly and most familiar 
salutation betwixt the guest’s shoulders, and a hearty and protracted 
shake of the hand, the gude-man declared he was the,‘ best fellow 
he had met wi’ sin the days o’ the bailie o’ Glasgow, Wha was aye 
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fou’ six days out o’ the seven, and ended his life at last ae drifty night 
amang the snaw.’ 

As the night passed away, the ale flowed more freely, and the song 
resounded from the old rafters: the governor’s wit enraptured the host, 
and the lady even, overcoming her first dislike, grew gracious to so 
merry-hearted a guest. Early in the morning the stranger departed, 
not however without insisting upon a visit from his kind-hearted and 
hospitable landlord, at his house in Wolfborough, where, under the 
name of ‘ old Wentworth,’ he was, as he alledged, sufficiently well known. 
The visit in the course of time was paid, and the attendants, being 
apprised of the jest, had Crawford introduced, very much to his surprise 
and confusion, into the governor’s presence. Here he was banqueted 
and feasted for some days, in a most princely manner, and dismissed at 
last with a deed of a thousand acres of the land where he had settled. 

The evening view of the scenery from Crawford’s house was exceed- 
ingly fine. The afternoon had threatened rain, but as night came on, 
the last lingerer among the dark clouds moved off, leaving only those 
high masses of white vapor, which among the mountains are the surest 
indications of fair weather. The pale moon rode high among them, 
pillowed as they were upon the deep blue of the sky, forming towers, 
and palaces, and islets, so changeful and fleeting that they seemed like 
the creations of fairy land. Some lofty pine trees near the house, in 
the greenness of their new foliage, sighed gently in the soft breeze that 
had sprung up in the west, and the uneven, dark outline of the moun- 
tains loomed out in the faint moonlight, with a mysterious depth of 
shadow, well suited to the solemnity and stillness of the hour. Wearied 
with the journey and the intense excitement we had felt all the day, 
our party bade each other good night, and retired to rest, assured by our 
host that the morning would bring us a bright sky for our projected 
ascent of Mount Washington. 
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How still the air! The yellow harvest-fields 
No breezes bend in smooth and graceful waves, 
While with their motion, dim and bright by turns, 
The sunshine seems to move ; nor e’en a breath 
Brushes along the surface with a shade 

Fleeting and thin, like that of flying smoke. 
O’er all the woods the top-most leaves are still. 
Even the wild poplar leaves that, pendent hung 
By stems elastic, quiver af a breath, 

Rest in the general calm. The thistle-down, 
Seen high and thick, by gazing up beside 

Some shading object, in a silver shower 

Plumb down, and slower than the slowest snow, 
Through all the sleepy atmosphere descends ; 
And where it lights, though on the steepest roof, 
Or smallest spire of grass, remains unmoved. 
Whiter than wool, a single fleecy cloud 

On the soft bosom of the air becalmed, 

Drops a lone shadow, gray, distinct and still, 
On the bare plain, or sunny mountain’s side, 

Or polished mirror of the upland lake. 
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—— A harmless kit, 
That merely nips its tail, 
And gives a munch at every fly — 
Why should its spirits fail ? 


I met a little pussy-cat, 
She was ‘ four weeks old,’ she purred, 
And two of her paws were dapper gray, 
And two with white were furred. 


‘ Hither and thither, little puss, 
How far may you be going ?’ 

*‘ How far ?—’tis seventy miles,’ she said, 
‘ By the fever in me glowing !’ 


‘ And what’s the place? I pray you name ;’ 
She answered, ‘ Lola's pond ; 

And twelve of us, since Friday night, 
Were in the bottom drowned !’ 


‘ Three shining black, and three Maltese, 
Three white, and two like me, 

And we are soaking in the pond 
Beneath the willow tree.’ 


‘You say that three were shining black, 
Three white, and three Maltese ; 

Yet ye are twelve within the pond — 
I pray you, how is this? 


* You skip about, my little kit, 
Your life it is not cleft; 

If nine and two are in the pond, 
Then you ’re the one that ’s left.’ 


‘ Our tails are loose and out of use,’ 
The little kit replied ; 

‘ You'll find us well with a diving bell, 
And we are side by side. 


‘ And often when they come to fish 
We cannot choose but dread, 

Lest for one thing that is alive, 
They ’d hook a dozen dead. 


‘ The three that first went in the pond 
Were black as ravens are ; 

Then three Maltese, and two like me, 
And three as lilies fair.’ 


‘Then you ’re the one that’s left,’ said I, 
If eleven are in the sea?’ 

‘Why Sir,’ the kitten did reply, 
‘ How obstinate you be !’ 


‘ But they are deep within the sea, 
While you on earth are found ; ’— 

*T was blowing breath against the wind : 

The kitten thus would speak her mind, 

‘T say we all are drowned !’ 
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THE ROYAL PLAGIARIST, 


OR HISTORY OF ‘DAR SU VIDA POR SA DAMA’ OF CALDERON. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE SPANISH. 


‘Dar su Vipa por sa Dama’ is the title of a Spanish drama, 
which was played for the first time in 1627, and is still extant in an 
anonymous collection, now somewhat scarce, published at Madrid 
about the same period. The composition and representation of this 
piece were attended by circumstances which may be said to form a 
striking and romantic chapter in the history of literary labors. 

It was in the beginning of February, of the year above mentioned, 
that two men were seated in a small chamber of the palace of Madrid. 
The one might have been thirty years of age, and was habited in a 
costume of cloth of gold; the other, a well-formed and handsome cava- 
lier, of five-and-twenty, wore the uniform of a lieutenant of artillery. 
The elder, with his head resting on one hand, with the other played 
carelessly with the tassel of pearls attached to his belt; while the 
younger, with his small, quick eyes fixed upon a manuscript which lay 
unrolled before him, read aloud with an impressive voice to his com- 
panion. The manuscript was a play, and the reader had arrived at 
the last scene. 

‘Very good! excellent!’ frequently exclaimed his auditor; and the 
young man, excited by these laconic eulogies, redoubled the enthusiasm 
of his declamation, and ventured to improvise occasionally a touching 
and sublime sentence. As he approached the conclusion, he inter- 
rupted himself, to explain respectfully some uncertainty between two 
modes of terminating the piece. The subject was that of a young 
cavalier enamored of a beautiful damsel, who was constantly putting 
his love to severe and trying tests, and who finally enjoined upon him 
a task which could only be accomplished at the imminent hazard of 
his life. The author had some doubt whether the exaction of this last 
proof of affection from her lover would be consistent with the character 
of an attached woman: he was inclined, however, to represent his hero 
as perilling his life to prove his devotion. His auditor was of a con- 
trary opinion. 

‘A woman never desires the death of a man who loves her,’ said he, 
in a self-sufficient tone. ‘The hero has already given ample proofs of 
his love, and the heroine should at length be satisfied. Beside,’ con- 
tinued he, coldly, ‘his compliance with a command so palpably cruel, 
would argue a degree of infatuation altogether incredible.’ 

The first objection had some weight with the militaire. The second 
was so revolting to his generosity, and excited him to maintain with so 
much spirit and feeling the possibility of a lover sacrificing his exist- 
ence to attest his devotion, that his antagonist involuntarily exclaimed, 
while regarding the dramatist with admiration : 

‘Proceed, then, to the last proof, young man. This conviction will 
inspire you to add another noble scene.’ 

‘And the play shall be called ‘Dar su Vina por sa Dama,’’ said 
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the officer, chivalrously ; and he commenced reciting the final scene, 
as he had conceived it. 

‘Charming! charming!’ exclaimed his auditor, delighted with the 
improvisation. ‘I am much pleased with you, young man,’ he added, 
taking at the same time possession of the manuscript ; ‘and I promise 
you that this piece shall be played within a month in the private theatre 
of the palace.’ 

Blushing with joy and pride at this assurance, the officer rose to 
express his gratitude, but the other interrupted him : 

‘] annex one condition to this favor, however,’ said he, ‘ which is, 
that no one — you understand me, no one — shall know that you are 
the author.’ 

Confused and disappointed at these words, the young man was about 
to remonstrate, when a look fromthe other prevented him. Awkwardly 
assenting, he withdrew without hearing, or if he heard, certainly not 
comprehending, a promise made to him by his patron as he retired, 
of a gratuity from the treasury of the king. 

It is proper here to inform the reader that this young aspirant to 
literary fame was Don Cautperon pe Barca, then a simple lieutenant 
of artillery, but subsequently the author of one hundred and twenty 
masterpieces of dramatic composition, to which the one in question 
was the prelude. His joy at learning that his play was to be enacted 
at the theatre of the palace, and his mortification at the hard conditions 
attached to the favor, will both be perfectly understood, when the name 
of the personage with whom he had been closeted is mentioned. The 
gracious patron and flattering critic was no other than Philip IV., king 
of Spain, and dramatic author by the process just described, after the 
fashion of his illustrious contemporary, the Cardinal Richelieu. In 
comparing Philip to Richelieu, however, the advantage is on the side 
of the cardinal; for the emulator of Corneille contented himself at 
least with giving them his plays to correct, while the patron of 
Calderon coolly fathered those composed by others, having merely sug- 
gested to them the subjects. The celebrated Don Lore pe Vega had 
for a long time furnished the monarch with the materials of dramatic 
fame, but growing tired of the degrading service, he had latterly been 
desirous of finding a substitute ; and Calderon having confided to him 
his intention of writing dramas, he presented the young officer to the 
king as a genius of great promise; and thus the officer of artillery, 
encouraged by wise counsel, had arrived at the honor of writing a play 
for the king of Spain. 

The condition imposed by the king afflicted Calderon the more, that 
a romantic project was connected with the representation of the first 
drama. Having conceived a grande passion for one of the most beau- 
tiful women of the court, the Countess Antonia D’ Avalos, he proposed 
to declare his passion for the lady on the day when she should discover, 
by the play, his definition of love. He had thrown his whole soul into 
the work, and in its most impassioned scenes had aimed at picturing 
his own devotion. The sublimity of the denouement and the chival- 
rous character of the title had no other origin or end. And now it 
was all lost for poor Calderon; the king would reap the benefit, and 
his Majesty thought that money would atone for the sacrifice! The first 
impulse of the young man was to resist such tyranny; but Don Lope 
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declared that by so doing he would ruin himself, and that even his love 
should prompt him to be silent. The play was cast immediately, as 
the king had promised. The rehearsals were directed by De Vega, 
and attended by the monarch. The author, it was said, wished to remain 
unknown. But an august name was already whispered at court in con- 
nexion with the new drama. Such was the usage on these occasions ; 
for Philip was reserved and dissimulating, even in his plagiarisms. He 
never said that a piece was his, but amused himself by permitting 
others to say it. This time, however, whether in obedience to the 
royal wish, or from some other cause, the usual surmises in regard to 
all anonymous dramas produced at court were hazarded by few, and 
in a very low tone; so that the day of representation arrived without a 
suspicion on the part of the majority as to who was the author. 

Calderon received in the morning, to strengthen his fortitude, the 
title to an annual pension from the private purse of the king, and in 
the evening had the honor to be placed in the back part of the alcove 
set apart for his Majesty. Was this distinction the result of gratitude 
or of distrust on the part of Philip? The young officer was too much 
occupied to reflect on the subject; for directly before him, so placed 
that he could distinctly observe the varying expression of her coun- 
tenance, sat the Countess Antonia d’ Avalos, and by her side the king. 
The sensations of Calderon were a curious compound of happiness 
and misery, which it would have been difficult to analyze. He saw 
reflected in her beautiful face his own sentiments, as expressed in the 
play. He marked her admiration of the best scenes, especially of those 
of a passionate character. More than once he saw her ready to ap- 
plaud, had the modesty of the king permitted him to give the signal. 
He saw the tears trembling in her eyes, as she awaited the last proof 
of love; he saw them fall thick and fast on her palpitating breast, as 
the dénouement approached. Philip at length laid aside etiquette, 
under pretence of encouraging a young actor, and then the beautiful 
hands of the countess were vocal with transport. For a time Calderon 
revelled in the pride of successful authorship, forgetful that he was 
forbidden to profit by it; and recovered not from the ecstacy into which 
the praise of Antonia had thrown him, until the principal actor ad- 
vanced to name the author of the drama. He listened with shame and 
rage to the following address : 

‘Thus ends,’ said the actor, bowing, ‘ Dar su Vida por sa Dama!’ 
The author is a writer of this city. He hopes your kindness will ex- 
cuse any errors he may have had the misfortune to commit.’ 

If Antonia could but have recognized in Don Calderon the cause of 
her emotion! But how, alas! should she distinguish him, a poor star, 
eclipsed by the sun of royalty? Would she but turn toward him by 
accident, and behold him trembling behind her chair! 

Heaven accorded to the lover the boon he asked. More than once 
already, (by the power which ladies possess of detecting the presence 
of an admirer, and by another power not Jess exquisite, of seeing every 
thing which passes around them while appearing to observe nothing, ) 
more than once during the representation, had she remarked the young 
officer of artillery, and noted the varying expression of his agitated 
countenance. She saw that he was under the influence of powerful 
emotions, and fancied from his manner that they were in some way 
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connected with herself and with the play. The expression of his eyes 
when he turned them toward her could not be mistaken. They seemed 
actually to blaze with rapture when she applauded the play, but in 
a moment after they were cast down in despondency. The countess 
was aware of the literary usages of the king, and knew Calderon to be 
aman of talent. Had she then a presentiment of the truth? It would 
almost seem so; for as she rose to withdraw from the theatre, she 
turned toward him, and fixing her eyes on his, said in a soft expressive 
voice : 

‘This piece does honor to the intellect of the author, and I would 
give a great deal to know the ‘ writer of this city.’’ 

Calderon in his heart interpreted her words, ‘I should love the 
author,’ and replied by a look full of gratitude. But an accident 
which threw him back upon his réle, prevented him from assuring her 
that she was understood. The king as well as Calderon had been 
struck by the remark of the countess, and had approached her quickly. 
In the conversation which ensued between them, Calderon saw his 
laurels unscrupulously gathered by another, and the homage due to his 
own genius bestowed upon the king. 

‘Oh, it is too much!’ thought he; and he laid his hand on his 
sword, as if calling on it for vengeance: ‘one may sacrifice to one’s 
king, glory and a name; but Jove / — that is impossible !’ 

As she passed him, escorted by Philip, Antonia observed that Calde- 
ron regarded her as beiore, and found herself, oddly enough, situated 
between him and the king; both loving her, and both resting their 
claims to her notice on the same grounds; Philip seeming to demand 
eulogy as a right, and Calderon tacitly to claim it. Free, from her 
position, and galante by character, Antonia amused herself by coquet- 
ing with each of her admirers, resolved however, at all hazards, to make 
Calderon explain himself, on the very first opportunity. With the 
secret disposition of the young officer, we may imagine that it required 
an effort of resolution on his part to resist an attack from such a quar- 
ter, and to keep his promise tothe king. He had resisted, however, for 
nearly a week, when a romantic circumstance developed the mystery. 

Philip gave a grand hunt in the environs of Madrid, and the Countess 
d’ Avalos and Don Calderon, together with most of the gentlemen of 
the court, were of the royal party. Soon after reaching the hunting- 
ground, a vast and beautiful forest about ten miles from the city, the 
king, who had followed Antonia with admiring eyes as she rode among 
the cavaliers in attendance, succeeded at length in detaching her from 
the cortége; he profited by this occasion to render himself agreeable, 
intermingling his gallantries with long poetical tirades; when a fearful 
incident disturbed the conversation. An immense wild boar, which had 
been roused from its covert by the hunters, burst through the brush- 
wood a few yards in advance of the king and his companion, and dashed 
furiously toward them. At sight of the enraged animal, with bristles 
erect, and the foam flying from his tusks, the horses took fright, and the 
palfrey of the countess suddenly leaping aside, threw her with violence 
to the earth. 3 

The first impulse of the king was to fly to the assistance of the lady ; 
but the terrible aspect of the maddened beast, as he swerved aside to 
charge upon his prostrate victim, put his Majesty’s chivalry to flight, 
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and he recoiled involuntarily, from surprise and terror. This, for a man 
who recited verses in praise of heroic devotion to the sex, was without 
doubt a flagrant inconsistency; but Philip was more politic than brave, 
and loved better to talk of generosity than to practise it. Shouting for 
aid, he raised his carbine, fired, and lodged a ball in the body of the 
boar. The beast reeled on receiving the shot, and the king congratu- 
lated himself for a moment on having saved the countess. He was mis- 
taken, however : the career of the animal was arrested but for an instant, 
and he again rushed to the attack. The young lady would now inev- 
itably have fallen a sacrifice to his fury, had not a deliverer suddenly 
appeared in the person of a young cavalier, who, rushing from a by-path 
which there intersected the main road through the forest, before the 
king could recognize him, had precipitated himself sword in hand upon 
the monster, at the very instant when he was about to bury his tusks 
in the side of his victim. 

The attack was made with such frantic and desperate energy, that 
the blade of the cavalier passed completely through the body of the boar, 
the hilt striking against his shoulder, and notwithstanding his enormous 
weight, driving him back half a spear’s length; while the assailant, 
driven forward by the same impulse, fell upon the expiring brute, and 
before he could recover himself, received a severe wound. He soon 
regained his feet, however, and having finished his work with another 
thrust of his good steel, turned his attention to the countess. She soon 
recovered, and recognizing Calderon in her deliverer, poured forth her 
gratitude with all the fervor of an enthusiastic Spanish maiden’s nature. 

The opportune appearance of Calderon was soon accounted for. The 
jealous officer had followed the countess and the king from the moment 
they became separated from the cortége, and was spurring along a by- 
path, with the intention of meeting them at the angle of the road, and 
interrupting their ¢éte-d-téte at all hazards, when he heard the screams 
of the countess, and urging his horse to its utmost speed, arrived on 
the spot in time to perform the gallant exploit already recorded. 

‘Seignor Pedro,’ said Antonia, ‘ how have I merited such heroic devo- 
tion from you?’ , 

‘It is thus that I love!’ replied the poet, with enthusiasm. 

‘ Dar su Vida por sa Dama,’ said the young lady; ‘ you join exam- 
ple to precept, and I know now the ‘ writer of this city.’’ 

‘Hush!’ said Calderon, blushing, and looking round to see if the 
king was near. 

‘Give yourself no uneasiness; your secret shall be well kept,’ said 
Antonia, at the same time laying one hand on her heart, while she gave 
the other to the poet, who kissed it with rapture. 

Thus it was that Calderon commenced his dramatic career; and thus 
love instead of glory rewarded his first effort as an author. B. 


EPIGRAM 
OX A VERY PLEASANT BUT VERY UGLY WOMAN. 


Wuite in the dark on thy soft hand I hung, 
And heard the tempting siren in thy tongue, 
What ardent flames, whut anguish I endured ! 
But when the candle entered —I was cured! 
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ART THOU NOT CHANGED? 





BY FREDERICER COLTON. 





—— ‘ Never more, my heart, 
Canst thou be my sole world, my universe.’ — Brnen. 


Bricur are thy days, O Childhood! sunny days! 
The morning light to dark existence given, 
When life’s young sun rises in its own rays, 
And in those rays creates itself a heaven. 
Ah! there ’s a light o’er early being flung, 
That fades from earth when we no more are young! 


Oh! how our hearts, how all things earthly, change, 
As forth we go into the blighting celds 

Where all we meet, in our wild, feverish range, 
Seem on a sea of sin and passion whirled: 

How soon the sunlight of the soul is flown, 

Which played around us e’er ‘the world’ was known! 


Art thou not changed? Do the same feelings now 
Come fresh and joyous, that were once thine own? 

When clustering locks lay on thy childish brow, 
And life was new, and almost all unknown? 

Clingest thou still, in days of sterner truth, 

To the gay visions of thy dreaming youth ? 


Does the green earth still seem the same bright thing 
It ever seemed when childhood’s days were fleeing ? 
When thy young soul was in the merry spring 
Of its new-wakened but eternal being ; 
And saw whate’er was to its vision given 
In the pure light of its own native heaven? 


Dost thou still feel the same rich gush of thought, 
Guileless and pure, spring upward from thy soul ? 
Thou, on whose brow the wearing world has wrought, 

Thou, who art struggling for Ambition’s goal ? 
Ah! the clear waters of the mountain spring 
Grow dark and turbid in their wandering ! 


The voice of life grows sadder with our years ; 
We see at length our early shrines deserted — 

We kneel in worship, but we kneel in tears, 
Devoted still, though worn and broken-hearted : 

While the bright forms of other days arise, 

With heaven still sleeping in their faded eyes! 


Ah! thus we change — and yet we know not how: 
There is a mystery in this life of ours ; 

A wizard spell, on heart, and soul, and brow, 
Working with ae and darkly-hidden powers, 

That leaves but little for life’s sunless even, 

Save tears for earth’s past joy, and hopes of heaven. 
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OLD DUTCH HOUSES AND THEIR ASSOCIATIONS. 


I HAVE a great tenacity of early recollections. I thought much in 
my first breeches. The ancient city in which were passed the years 
which impress themselves most strongly on my imagination and me- 
mory, was well calculated to afford speculation for youthful minds formed 
like mine. There were tangible inconsistences in society and in 
architecture, that struck the dullest fancy at once. My discernment of 
contrasts was not above that of those around me, but only in speculating 
on the reasons of them. My first essay in public life, that I particularly 
recollect, was going from house to house, wishing the inmates a ‘ happy 
new year.’ The custom was a noble one, for the blessings of children 
must have an incense about them as they ascend to heaven. My little 
companions often crossed my path in these labors of love. I wrought 
as hard as they, but always with less profit; and it set me to speculat- 
ing on the cause. I ascended the steps of the most wealthy modern 
mansions; but my. ‘happy new year’ met with a cold rebuff from a 
grinning servant, and a door perhaps was slammed in my face. At 
length some unpretending house, by its low step and fanciful knocker, 
would tempt me to try my fortune. An old dame, as neat as a maiden 
quakeress, would answer my summons, greet me with ‘God bless the 
child!’ fill my hat with cakes, and send me on my way rejoicing. This 
oft-repeated good luck made me at last cautious of the imposing man- 
sions of modern date; and so ancient did I at last become, that 1 would 
stop at no door unless I could see the date over it, with magnificent 
stairs, as I thought, leading up to the weathercock that invariably sur- 
mounted these hospitable dwellings. Thus I early learned a lesson, con- 
firmed by the experience of after-life, that modern pretension and 
display sink into insignificance when compared with the honest hospi- 
tality of the olden time. 

Thus early were my predilections formed for old Dutch houses and 
their associations; and my passion increased with every new year. I 
became acquainted with all the ancient dwellings extant in the city in 
one day. I looked upon them as sacred. -The dark figures, indicat- 
ing their age to be more than an hundred years, grew into an unbounded 
antiquxy in my childish imagination. 

Among the many buildings that attracted my youthful fancy, was one 
opposite my grandfather’s house. It-was small, with a very peaked roof, 
half hidden by decayed trees and other marks of time. This little 
house looked oddly enough, surrounded as it was by glaring brick build- 
ings, of the latest ‘approved construction.’ It seemed to court the 
shade, like some excellent old country dame who finds herself suddenly 
among the gay society of a city; and like the country dame, too, it 
was far more comfortable and useful for being out of fashion. In this 
cosy nook lived the relic of one Baltus Van Zant; a little woman, clad 
in a short-gown of deep blue, with a dark petticoat. Her feet peeped 
out plainly from under her dress, and gave indications of having once 
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been small and well-proportioned. I never remarked, for years, that 
she did not live entirely alone. Not a neiglibor visited her house. She 
seemed to have no sympathies with the generation around her, but went 
her own way, like a horse in a mill. This made me set her down as a 
witch, and I shunned her accordingly. But much as her manner of life 
once surprised me, now that I reflect upon it, I see something exalted in 
her solitude in the midst of a bustling city ; a tenacity of old habits and 
opinions, that has in it something of the sublime; a contempt of inno- 
vation, which though it may retard the building of balloons and rail- 
roads, detracts nothing from the total amount of human happiness. 

There was but one window in the little mansion I have alluded to, 
which faced the street, and was invariably thrown open on Mondays. 
There dangled from its sill much parlor furniture that needed ‘an air- 
ing ;’ and the widow could be seen all day flourishing a mop, a broom, 
and a dusting-rag, alternately. About three o’clock this bustle would 
cease. One article after another would disappear ; the old lady would 
gather a bunch of lilac leaves from the garden, carry them into the 
house, close the window, and not open it again until the following Mon- 
day. Independent of this work, which my old grandmother called 
‘cleaning the parlor,’ the widow seemed to be constantly busy in fight- 
ing the dust that rose from the street, and in scouring the front door 
and stoop of her dwelling. How well I remember that clean front door 
to this day, and the milk-whiteness of the benches ranged on either 
side! There were no ‘washes’ nor paint here, such as now make 
so many ‘ whited sepulchres.’ It was the virgin purity of the wood, 
sinking into little hollows around the heads of the nails, so searching 
had been the sand in pursuit of dirt. 

In the latter part of September of every year, late in the day, a coun- 
try waggon, loaded with stockings and woollen yarn, invariably stopped 
at widow Van Zant’s. The horses attached to it were fat and sleek- 
looking ; and although on their gray noses age was impressed, still they 
thought themselves young, having never for twenty years had the least 
occasion to try their speed. The owner was an old-fashioned Dutch- 
man, who struck me as being connected in some way with the little 
house he was visiting. There was the same ancient look about him, 
the same indications of comfort. The lady accompanying him was a 
duplicate of widow Van Zant, only alittle more gay and prepossessing 
to a youngster like me. This worthy couple would walk up the stoop, 
and after the most scrupulous scraping of the feet and dusting of 
clothes, enter the house. Then the parlor window would fly open, and 
an ardent excitement within soon succeeded. For a day or two, the 
pair of old ladies would be seen in the street together, with small bun- 
dies in their hands, such as are done up in dry-goods stores. Late in 
the afternoon, however, they sat silently employed in knitting on one of 
the benches of the ‘ stoop,’ while the male visiter was smoking a long pipe 
opposite to them. At sun-down they would vanish into the house. On 
the first Saturday succeeding this visit, the waggon again drew up at 
the door, and the party drove off. Widow Van Zant resumed her clean- 
ing with renewed vigor, the yearly interruption in her routine of life 
having passed away. 

In street, I recollect, when a boy, in company with my play- 
mates, trying to get into any of the fifteen rooms in an old deserted 
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Dutch house, without going through the parlor! We never could do 
it. In these latter times, after seeing much of the fashionable architec- 
ture which enables a private family to occupy a ‘ temple,’ with pillars 
all around, and makes churches without pillars, and no temples at all, I 
cannot recall the plan of that old Dutch house. Tradition avers that 
the owner was a bachelor, and when somewhat old, he rented it out to 
a numerous family that had just pioneered its way from Cape Cod, and 
settled upon the unwieldy and fat society of an originally Dutch city 
with all the voracity of a nest of carbuncles fastened upon a whale. The 
poor Dutchman, who loved comfort and quiet, reserved the parlor for 
his own use; but no sooner had the family taken possession of the 
premises, than they were constantly spinning through his room, in a 
manner perfectly astounding. No one could stir without coming into 
his presence. He swore that it was a plot to kill him, and offered the 
family a large sum if they would leave the house; but they made more 
noise than ever. Confounded with the constant clamor, Mynheer took 
to his bed, and after a short illness, died. His last hallucination was, 
that he had lain ill for an hundred years in the public road, opposite the 
Staadt-Huys in Amsterdam. 

The school-house where I whiled away many a year grew dark at 
evening sunset in the forked shadow of the old ‘ VANDERHEYDEN 
Patace.’ That venerable building was as romantic as any castle ever 
built on the rolling Zuyder-Zee. It was a noble specimen of the classic 
Dutch. Nothing could be finer than its imposing front, sending up its 
sharp points far into the sky, towering over the surrounding buildings 
like pyramidal monuments. The boat weathercock on one of these, 
how it used to box about in the wind, screaming at every turn with the 
accumulated rust of a century! ‘The rampart horse on the other was 
always flying round, and kicking about like mad. Then the little round 
holes just below the weathercocks; the small iron cranes just below 
the holes; and the little windows just below the iron cranes; all per- 
fectly useless, perfectly Dutch, and perfectly beautiful! -I loved that 
old house, for the descendants of Vanderheyden occupied it in my day ; 
and between school hours I used to romp through its old halls, and 
climb into its dusty garrets, with sensations little short of those which 
Galileo felt, when he swept his telescope for the first time across the 
heavens. How I used to wonder that such a tall building could be 
erected! How I used to pore over some brass-clasped, corpulent little 
volume, that would turn up among the neglected rubbish of some out- 
of-the-way corner! How we boys used to besmear our faces with cob- 
webs, and imagine the makers of them down our backs, while we were 
attempting to climb up and look out, of the little hole under the horse 
weathercock ! 

It was in truth a glorious old house. The rooms were airy, and a 
coach-and-six could have galloped through the halls. The old fire- 
places looked in summer like comfortable bedrooms opening into the 
parlors, their large door-ways ornamented with pictures on china, and 
‘goose’s wings.’ Then the tall china jar of asparagus in the centre of 
these little rooms! Oftentimes have I, with a dozen other little folk, 
‘played baby-house’ in them, and gazed with delight at the sky-blue 
ceilings, in search of stars in the day-time. And little Marie Vander- 
heyden, too, with her mixture of old Dutch looks and modern accom- 
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plishments ; the cap for her head changed from the little quilt of her an- 
cestors to a simple net, that concealed not. her sweet auburn hair, nor 
detained the clustering curls that shaded her forehead and neck ; her 
little waist yet exhibiting above and below it lines strangely resembling 
those discernible in her grandmother’s picture, taken at seventeen. 
Sweet Marie! — all Dutch, yet mingling every modern improvement in 
her person and in her mind so divinely, that she shed a loveliness over 
the past, and gave a sanctity to the present. I loved old ‘ Vanderhey- 
den Palace !’ 

As a sort of reverse to the ‘palace,’ I always looked with pleasure 
upon old Bocie Sreicexs’ House. It was an anomaly in architecture. 
Nothing like it was any where else to be met with in the wide world. 
Bocle, so tradition reports, waited two long years for yellow bricks from 
Holland, to build him a house, that he might consummate his marriage 
with the prettiest girl among his acquaintance. The third year com- 
menced, and his sweetheart began to show dissatisfaction ; when sud- 
denly he began with commendable zeal to build a cage for his bird, of 
wood; and when he had nearly completed it to the eaves, the bricks 
arrived. Unwilling to have them wasted, he finished the second story 
of brick: and very puzzling was this new style to the old burghers. 
They one and all averred that there was something wrong about Spei- 
gels’ house ; but what it was they could not tell. Some wag remarked, 

_that Speigels had put the foundation of his house where the top should 
be. To this joke Speigels invariably replied, that ‘de tamned yan- 
kees were turning the city upside-down, and his house would come 
right in time.’ This remark was bandied about; and as innovaticn 
increased, and good old Dutch manners, as well as houses, fell into dis- 
repute, Bocle rose in esteem among all the ancient families, for his 
penetration and forecaste, as being the only man among them fully pre- 
pared to come right end up, in the confusion around them. On the 
strength of this character for foresight, .he was elected to represent the 
Dutch interest as an alderman; and it is worthy of remark, that all 
his public acts were solid at the top, but totally destitute of proper 
foundation, and calculated only to be useful when the present order of 
things are entirely reversed. Singular as it may appear, Bocle has been 
extensively followed by legislators of the present day ; for thousands of 
laws are now annually made, which are apparently of brick or stone, 
but which are really built upon the weakest of wooden foundations. 

The cleanliness of the Knickersockers about their houses is pro- 
verbial. ‘The habits of the widow Baltus Van Zant in this respect is 
no fable. I have seen this passion carried beyond all reason ; and singu- 
lar as it may appear, I have actually wept over its desolating effects. On 
the suburbs of may still be seen the ancient residence of Myn- 
heer VANDERSCHUVEN. Itis a house that Irvine would delight to honor. 
Although situated on a public road, the thick tressel-work of an hun- 
dred Lombardy poplars screened it from the profane gaze of the passer- 
by. I have often fancied that they clung to it and grew up around it, 
as if aware that there was danger of its being removed from their grateful 
shade. It is a perfect house of its kind; and I would sooner be its 
owner by inheritance, than the heir of twenty ‘ shingle palaces’ of 
modern date. It has remained in the possession of the Vanderschu- 
vens until the present day; and the last representative of that once 
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numerous family is widowed and childless. She lives exclusively within 
her little domain, talks Dutch to a superannuated old negro servant, 
eats suppaan-and-milk, kool-slaa, and sour-krout, ‘to encourage,’ as 
she says, ‘old family feelings.’ But of her neatness, which even ex- 
celled that of the widow Van Zant, I would more particularly speak. 

Old Vanderschuven, when he first settled the place, started with what 
was in our early times considered a fortune. He brought with him 
from Holland not only bricks to build himself a house, but many luxu- 
ries beside, in the way of furniture. Among these latter, were three 
pictures by T'enrers, which his father had purchased from the painter 
himself. In fact, it was a matter of some pride with the old man to 
boast of his father’s intimacy with the great artist; and he used to sit, 
in his old age, and point out the houses on them, call over the names of 
the churches and steeples, and call the scene ‘home.’ One of these 
pictures represented a ‘skating scene’ on the Hague; and he once 
had it carried in great state down to the edge of the Hudson river, to 
examine whether the skaters on that noble stream at all resembled those 
on the Hague. The old man surveyed the living and pictured actors 
before him for a long time, but at length concluded that the real ska- 
ters did very well, but that they lacked the gracefulness of the jolly lit- 
tle figures before him, which the painter’s art had so wonderfully pre- 
served. These paintings descended with the house to the old man’s chil- 
dren, and so on from one, generation to another, until they fell into the 
hands of the present representative of the family. 

Melancholy to relate, a taste for the fine arts did not increase with 
the descendants of Vanderschuven. The beauties of the pencil had lit- 
tle charm even for Vanderschuven’s children; and their children only 
called them valuable, because their grandfather had loved them. Oc- 
casionally, the old carved oak frames had been wiped off, and an obtrud- 
ing speck had been removed from the paintings; but it remained for 
the present owner to clean off the dirt. It is said that grief has many 
outlets; and it would seem that the widow, the present owner of the 
pictures, took to cleaning them to assuage her sorrows. Scandal even 
affirms that she consoled herself on the death of her husband with the 
idea that all obstacles were now removed; that ‘clean now she could 
and would ;’ and when I first saw these noble pictures, they were clean, 
heaven help the mark! I contemplated them as they really were, beau- 
tiful in ruins, and almost wept over the propensity, proper though it was, 
which thus destroyed them. There they hung, the copper on which 
they were painted showing through in glistening spots among the trees, 
in the clear blue sky, and among groups of trunk-breeched Dutchmen. 
‘The whole had for a long time, at stated periods, passed under the 
ordeal of soap and sand! The delicate penciling of Tenrers could | 
be plainly traced in spots, and grew doubly valuable as it disap-* 
peared in the general dimness. How often have I rubbed my eyes to 
see if the defects of the picture were not in my own vision ; and how 
have I left them, (the venerable form of the excellent widow at the mo- 
ment being in my eye,) more in sorrow than in anger, that they were 
thus despoiled — a sacrifice, worthy of the gods, to the spirit of Dutch 
cleanliness ! 

But let me finish my recollections with a memorial of ‘the church,’ 
whose sweet influences ever sanctify the social pictures of the past. I 
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once wandered into the settlement of the Knickersockers, in hopes 
of seeing the great historian. The ‘gentleman that took me’ was in 
search of an estray cow. Journeying on through the lovely valley of 
Schaghticoke, it was not difficult to be pleased; and although I did 
not find the great man for whom I was looking, yet I saw his rela- 
tives, and that was a satisfaction, at least. I saw, moreover, the village 
church in which I presumed he was christened; and I was blessed 
by the worthy dominie, who ‘ wagged his pou’ in the pulpit of the 
same. It was a sweet little church, with a straight-forward congre- 
gation, a straight-forward choir, and a straight-forward dominie. Every 
thing was perpendicular about it, save the steeple, which had the 
miraculous power of sustaining itself comparatively upright, with the 
centre of gravity far without the base. The builder might have had 
some new-fangled notions of religion, contrary to the synod of Dort. 
Steeples, it is said, like ministers, point direct to heaven, and the ar- 
chitect of this spire may have fancied he had discovered a new road at 
an angle of forty-five degrees. Happy indeed are the people that wor- 
ship in that church, so solitary and so obscure that it has thus far es- 
caped the desolating hand of ‘Improvement!’ An isolated spot, 
breathing nothing but pure Dutch; the only uncontaminated foothold 
of that great people who built the noble houses cherished in our recol- 
lections ; a people born in the ‘ Golden Age,’ who lived and died un- 
der the impression that this world was a very good one, and that they 
had not lived in vain. 


EROTIC. 





* Des Mahlers Pinsel und des Dichters Lippe 
Die susseste, lie je von fruhem Honig 
Genahrt war, wunscht, ich mir.’ 
GOETHE’s ‘TORQUATO TaASsO.’ 





A PENCIL give me, dipped in hues 
The rainbow’s glitt’ring arch hath shed ; 

And let its magic art suffuse 

Those colors o’er, like morning dews 
Upon the painted flow’ret’s bed ; 

Till Fancy’s plastic hand imbues 

My canvass thus divinely fair, 

In sweet illusion, thou art there. 


Give me the lip, as sweet as e’er 

By nectar nourish’d in the bower 
Where fairies through the myrtles peer, 
And radiant forms within appear ; 

And tones imbibed of magic power, 
That ravished each deep list’ning ear : 
Then will J tell a tale, shall hol 
Thy heart in love’s enchanting fold. 


21 
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BY GEORGE D. PRENTIOR. 





Lavy — I love, at eventide, 

When stars, as now, are on the wave, 
To stray in loneliness, and muse 

Upon the one dear form that gave 
Its sunlight to my boyhood : oft 
That same sweet look sinks still and soft 
Upon my spirit, and appears 
As lovely as in by-gone years. 


Eve’s low, faint wind is breathing now, 
With deep and soul-like murmuring, 
Through the far pines — and thy sweet words 
Seem borne on its mysterious wing ; 
And oft, mid musings sad and lone, 
At night’s deep noon, that thrilling tone 
Swells in the wind, low, wild, and clear, 
Like music in the dreaming ear. 


itl. 


When Sleep’s calm wing is on my brow, 

And dreams of peace my spirit lull, 
Before me, like a misty star, 

That form floats dim and beautiful ; 
And when the holy moonbeam smiles 
On the blue streams and crimson isles, 
In every gush poured down the sky, 
That same light form seems stealing by. 


Iv. 


It is a blessed picture, shrined 
In memory’s urn; the wing of years 
Can change it not, for there it glows 
Undimmed by ‘ weaknesses and tears ;’ 
Deep-hidden in its still recess, 
It beams with love and holiness, 
O’er hours of being, dark and dull, 
Till life seems almost beautiful. 


v. 


The vision cannot fade away ; 
"T is in the stillness of my heart, 
And o’er its brightness I have mused 
In solitude : it is a part 
Of my existence ; a dear flower 
Breathed on by Heaven: Morn’s earliest hour 
That flower bedews, and its blue eye 
At eve still rests upon the sky. 
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vi. 


Lady — like thine, my visions cling 

To the dear shrine of buried years ; 
The past, the past! it is too bright, 

Too deeply beautiful, for tears ; 
We have been blest: though life is made 
A tear, a silence, and a shade, 
And years have left the vacant breast 
To loneliness — we have been blest ! 


vit. 


Those still, those soft, those summer eves, 
When by our favorite stream we stood, 

And watched our mingling shadows there, 
Soft-pictured in the deep blue flood, 

Seemed one enchantment. Oh! we felt, 

As there at Love's pure shrine we knelt, 

That life was sweet, and all its hours 

A glorious dream of Love and flowers. 


Vill. 


And still "tis sweet. Our hopes went by, 
Like sounds upon the unbroken sea, 
Yet memory wins the spirit back 
To deep, undying melody ; 
And still around her early shrine 
Fresh flowers their dewy chaplets twine, 
Young Love his brightest garland wreathes, 
And Eden’s richest incense breathes. 


(x. 


' Our hopes are flown — yet parted hours 
Still m the depths of memory lie, 
Like night-gems in the silent blue 
Of Summer's deep and brilliant sky ; 
And Love’s bright flashes seem again 
To fall upon the glowing chain 
Of our existence. Can it be 
That all is but a mockery ! 


Lady, adieu ! — to other climes 
I go from joy, and hope, and thee ; 
A weed on time’s dark waters thrown, 
A wreck on life’s wild-heaving sea ; 
I go; but oh, the past! the past! 
Its spell is o’er my being cast — 
And still to Love’s remembered eves, 
With all but hope, my spirit cleaves. 


Adieu — adieu! My farewell words 
Are on my lyre, and their wild flow 
Is faintly dying on the chords, 
Broken and tuneless. Be it so! 
Thy name — oh it may never swell 
My strain again — yet long 't will dwell 
Shrined in my heart — unbreathed, unspoken — 
A treasured word — a cherished token. 














LITERARY NOTICES. 


New Sancruary or Procressive THovucut anp Science. By a Stupent in 
Reaities. In one volume. pp. 296. London: Joun Brooxs, Oxford-street. 


Tuis remarkable volume reaches us through our London publishers, addressed 
to the editor, ‘ with the regards of the author.’ Who the author is, however, is not 
mentioned ; but his portrait, prefixed to the work, affords us an inkling of his identity. 
The huge volume of forehead, the calm smile upon the lips, and the whiskers of sable 
silver, strike us as belonging to a sometime correspondent of this Magazine, who 
several years since attracted general attention to its pages, by a series of papers on 
‘ Life,’ in which he advocated the theory that caloric or electricity was the true 
source and principle of human existence. The general title of the volume under 
notice is, ‘Serious Thoughts generated by perusing Lord Brovenam’s Discourse 
on Natural Theology ;’ but its several subsections compose separate pamphlets, 
containing ‘ Broad Hints on Education and Politics,’ ‘Physics vs. Metaphysics,’ 
‘Phrenology vs. Pschychology,’ the ‘ Identity of Intellectual Education with Pro- 
gressive Civilization,’ etc. To enable our readers to judge of the peculiar character 
of opinions said to be spreading abroad, of which something has already been 
heard in the deprecations of religious journals on this side the Atlantic, and which, 
were they to become in any wise general, could not fail to subvert the faith and 
influences now held sacred throughout Christendom, we proceed to set forth some 
of the prominent theorems of the book before us. 

Human nature, the author contends, is nothing more than a sensitive substance, 
of the first order, so organized as to manifest a progressive developement through 
successive periods of time, and to admit, at all periods, of numberless modifica- 
tions, through the variety of surrounding circumstances. Our physical organs, he 
argues, when at work, generate thought. ‘The faculty of thinking is the power of 
producing thought; and thought is but an elaboration of the nervous centre, the 
brain, just as the liver elaborates bile, and the male organs elaborate fecundity ; 
for these elaborations, when carried to excess, are equally detrimental to the sub- 
stance that produced them. Thought and meditation fatigue and wear out the 
organs peculiar to their actions, just as much as any excessive muscular exertion 
tires and strains other glands: and here ‘the spiritual,’ as it is called, is identified 
with the material, precisely in the same manner as matter has been identified with 
mind. Before he can admit that the soul is not the result of organization, our 
author requires proof equal to demonstration, that the body, with all its parts, can- 
not of itself manifest the thinking phenomena. He traces the vital principle 
to the nervous energy, and the nervous energy to electrical action. Religions are 
with him systems of moral and physical science, which, under circumstances the 
most unfavorable to mental progress, have yet satisfied, for the time being, the 
organic want of mankind, to pursue and explain things unknown : in other words» 
the first natural cravings for real convictions. 
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What is now called superstition, he says, is but the religion, laws, worship, and 
ceremonies of our forefathers, no longer in harmony with our present better feel- 
ings ; what is now called religion, is but the mystic laws, worship, and ceremonies 
of the duy, assented to by large majorities, kept in ignorance of the natural sciences ; 
and what is now called infidelity and heresy, is but the increasing symptoms of in- 
novation in matters of faith, and the manifest influence of a new mediation, ex- 
pressed as yet but by a small minority, whose feelings being changed by a pro- 
gressive knowledge in harmony with mind, cannot sympathize with old and 
stationary dogmas of faith, but who nevertheless religiously pursue all the real 
knowledge to be attained. All these, however, it is contended, are but one and 
the same feeling —a natural instinctive want ; only that it is expressed by one or 
the other of these words, as touching the past, the present, or the future: and the 
reason why this is so, is, that the progressiveness of human intellect has always 
had the power to modify human instincts, just as civilization has always subdued 
barbarism. There are no wants, no feelings, no thoughts, no actions, that are not 
at once, in the series of changes, the effect of former impressions, and the ante- 
cedent facts to every subsequent one. We need only ask the attention of the 
reader to the following extract, to insure precisely that regard for the ‘ great truths’ 
of our author, which their character would seem to require : 


“* It is our impression, that he who devotes his life to ‘ seeking after God,’ as it is curiously termed, 
acts precisely like a madman, who supposing himself lost, would set off to look for himself, over the 
earth and through space : for all the while, he is actually the self-generator of the idea which he pursues. 
It is merely attempting to realize or to personify a natural feeling, which feeling or impression is noth- 
ing more than a quality, an instinct, a product, of some organized matter, performing certain functions 
according to a series of laws, constituting what is called human life: an organized sensitive substance 
seeking for positive science, before sufficient culture, time and observation could manifest upon earth 
the —_— intelligence of knowledge in reality. 

** We must also protest against the mystic theory of lifeand death. The functions of life are such in 
man and woman, as well as in other animals, that a certain period of time, or a too sudden modifica- 
tion of the substance from one state to another, (as for instance a sudden loss or gain, very bad or very 
good news abruptly made known,) may suspend them forever in an instant: the organized matter, or 
the human substance, then ceases all functions, which, according to the laws of life, had produced sen- 
sitive intelligence, reason, thought, instinct. Organic matter is then submitted to a series of other laws, 
which, while they manifest and constitute what is called dissolution, death, originate a fresh series of 
lives ; a transformation, a transmutation ; a supply to someother organizing process. Thus it is, tha 
through chemica) agency, all is in all. 

‘* Intelligence to perform such natural transformations is therefore ever present in all matter, and may 
consequently be justly called a quality of matter, or one of its qualities among many others ; but because, 
forsooth, it escapes our notice ; because the manifestation of intelligence, or mind, soul, spirit, call it 
what you will, is not so evident to our senses in the act of the morbid dissolution of all organized 
substances as it is in the act of sensitive life; the ignorance of former times assumed, and interested 
motives still perpetuate the error, that, when the faculty of assimilation ceases in any human substance 
so as to cause death, a certain spirit or soul has actually departed from it, 

**It had also been invented and assumed as fact, that such spirit or soul had been blown into matter 
by a ‘ God, Creator and Governor’ of the universe, and assumed beside, to complete a myatic system 
for the credulity of ignorance, that death was caused by the said Creator actually calling back to him 
that spirit or soul, in order to reward or punish it, according to certain laws made by him. Why then 
in the name of truth and common sense, not admit the same for all other animals, plants, crystals and 
metals, where and within which intelligence, soul, or spirit, is manifested, though in a different and 
lesser degree, and with which, the power of growth and developement ceasing, decomposition or death 
ensues, on the very same principles? ‘ The powers of the magnet,’ says WHa ey, ‘and other electrical 
phenomena, are no less wonderful to our mind than human intelligence. ‘The action of chlorine gas 
upon the metals, so as to produce, spontaneously, heat and light; the definite multiple and proportional 
combination of the atoms ; their powers of choosing and refusing, as if cach atom could see, and select 
one shape of atoms in preference to another, and count the exact number with which it can unite ; are 
all powers, qualities, properties, no less astonishing than the actions of the beings called intelligent.” 


“In the name of this advanced age, then, what useful knowledge can we derive from the ancient 
doctrine respecting ‘ soul or mind?’ Is not the very word ‘doctrine’ become offensive to all rational 
hearers? And beside, have we lost all power of ratiocination? Is there no instinct left in the organic 
world for us to listen to? Can we not, on the contrary, investigate, examine, and question ourrelves 
with far greater facilities of observation, with far more positive knowledge of man’s organization, and 
with far greater variety of improved means to direct the sagacity of our inquiries, than could possibl 
have been available by any of the philosophers of antiquity ? — however worthy of our praise and admi- 
ration their ‘ doctrines’ may be, considering the age iu which those doctrines were conceived ?”” 


“‘ That those ‘ ancient doctrines’ and the dogmas of faith erected upon them, have done much good, 
no one denies ; but only as temporary and consolatory notions, well adapted in their day to ignorance. 
But now, that human intelligence has taught mankind how to manage and coerce the physical world ; 
how to direct all the elements and the inexhaustible forces of Nature; how to make them labor ror 
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HIM, upon all the substances within his reach ; now that moral unions, guided by positive meoetanys 
could make of this earth a sensitive ‘ paradise ;’ the human species has in reality little to learn, be- 
cause it has little to care about your my-tifying immortality, or ‘ eternal bliss,’ in a supposed or even in 
a ‘real’ future state of individu .! existence alter death.” 


‘ Physics,’ says our author, ‘ are preparing to throw metaphysics overboard.’ It is 
in the earth, the waters, and the visible heavens, in the organic world, in the ele- 
ments of Nature’s secret powers, and above all, in the human brain, that the 
research which is to develope the true soul is to be prosecuted by our new philoso- 
phers. And when man shall have subdued, controlled, and directed the electric 
fluid and magnetism, as he now does fire and water, then will the power of human 
thought and science be understood ! 


4 
La Dersse: an Exsster-atic Romance. By tHe AutHor or ‘Srraws.’ pp. 44. 
New-York: Carvitts anp Company. 


Mr. Fietp may certainly plume himself upon two admirable qualities in a good 
poet — variety and copiousness. Moreover, he is evidently a lover of nature, and 
lays its minuter beauties, ‘caviare to the general,’ to an appreciating, an admiring 
heart. Withal, he can infuse a caustic but not ill-natured satire into his verse, 
which is not the less effective that it is not in all cases ‘open to the meanest capa- 
city ;’ yet the coat will always be found to fit those who wear it. We cannot say we 
greatly affect the nucleus which Mr. Fietp has chosen, around which to weave his 
playful and sarcastic verse, it being just now something of the tritest, considered 
asatheme. But this does not interfere with the execution of the poem, an example 
of which we annex; a picture of the scene rendered immortal by ‘Sam Jonzs, 
the Fisherman,’ and his solemn almanac-oath : 


** Convenient to a certain highland 

Called * Neversink,’ and nigh an Island 

Not very famous yet in song, 

Yet famous too, and known as ‘ Long,’ 

There spreads a low enchunted bar, 
Where pilgrim eyes delight to look, 

There mermaids and a light-house are — 
The * Hook!’ 


**The Hook! the ocean waters bound it, 
And ah! ’tis full of witchery, 
Seen from your bark, when coming round it, 
With moonlight on the movéd sea. 
It shines as every grain of sand 
Were starry utoms sleeping there ; 
The light-house, a a guardian were 
Of the enchanted strand ! 
And fairy sails are skimming by, 
And sometimes music softiy floats 
Upon the air — for nee 
They sing out from the pilot hoats ; 
And softened ty some half a mile, 
* Sam Jones’ mes a pleasing strain ; 
His ‘ solemn oath’ begets a smile, 
And ears are lent to list again.” 


“ Ah! gaze afar, upon the deep, 
Where sea and sky in silver meet; 
A stilly yet a radiant sleop, 
As of reposing angels sweet ! 
All, all is one wide flood of light, 
Or sea, or air! the baffled sight 
(And surely it may be forgiven.) 
Confounds the brightened earth with heaven 


“ Gaze ye with a bewilder’d eye! 
Seemeth it not a revelation 
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Of that far, glorious land on high, 
Which saints behold in meditation? 
And look! there is a something there — 

An object — is ’t of earth or air? 
°T is shining, but or bird or boat, 
Whether designed to fly or float, 
Seems just about an equal guess ; 
Distant, uncertain, bright no less ; 
And on it comes — what can it be? 
As we have said, the night is calm ; 
Such airs as live, come fanningly 
From off the land, in sighs of balm.” 


Now that which our bard saw in the distance, was a veritable steamer, and in 
that vessel was Fanny Exsster, whom he accompanies to town, traces her recep- 
tion, public and private, and describes the various personages who seek her favor, 
and sue for her attention. But are not all these things written, and well written, 
in the book? Verily: therefore, reader, possess yourself of the same, and as you 


peruse its fair and well-printed pages, thank your stars that we had not space to an- 
ticipate your enjoyment by more copious extracts. 


Cotrections or tHe New-York Historicat Society. Second Series. pp. 485. 
New York: Printed for the Society. 


Tuts is the most important volume yet published by the New-York Historical 
Society, and reflects great credit on the gentleman, (GrorGE Fotsom, Esq.,) under 
whose editorial care it is brought out. The papers contained in it are chiefly early 
accounts of the discovery and settlement of New-York. The first is Chancellor 
Kent's Historical Discourse ; VeRRazzano’s letter to the king of France, giving 
an account of his voyage to America, in the year 1524, when he entered the har- 
bors of New-York and Newport, and traced the coast upward of four hundred 
leagues; third, Indian tradition of the first arrival of the Dutch in Manhattan 
Island; fourth, Lamprecutsen’s History of New Netherlands; fifth, Vanpzer 
Doncx’s description of New Netherlands, from the Amsterdam edition of 1656; 
sixth, extracts from the voyage of De Vries, translated from an early Dutch ms. 
These voyages took place between 1630 and 1640, and contain much curious mat- 
ter relative to New Amsterdam; seventh, extracts from De Lart’s New World; 
eighth, Juet’s Journal of Hudson’s voyages ; ninth, Captain ArcaLy’s Expedition 
to the French settlements in Acadia and Manhattan Island in 1613; tenth, Der- 
meER’s Letter, containing an account of his voyage through Long-Island Sound in 
1619 ; eleventh, Correspondence between New Netherlands and New Plymouth, 
in 1627 ; twelfth, Charter of Liberties and other documents ; thirteenth, a catalogue 
of the members of the Dutch Church, with the names of the streets in the city of 
New-York, in 1686; from the ms. of Rev. Henry Se.wvywns, with an introductory 
note by Doctor Dexsitt ; fourteenth, New Sweden, or the Swedish settlements 
on the Delaware, by the Rev. Isrart Avretivs, translated from the Swedish ; fif- 
teenth, some accounts of the Dutch Governors, etc. etc. The illustrations are, a 
map of New Netherlands and a view of New Amsterdam, in 1656; a portrait of 
Governor Stuyvesant, and a view of Government House, New-York, 1795. 
From the foregoing, it will be seen that the Historical Society is awakening from 
the lethargy in which it has been reposing many years; and from the success 
which has already attended the publication of this volume, we hope it may be 
induced to continue its exertions, by collecting together all the valuable relations 
of the early history of the colonization of our great State, which are now becoming 
exceedingly rare. The volume is on sale at Messrs. Barttett anp WeELForp’s, 
Broadway. 
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PHOSPHORESCENCE OF THE Ocean. — We are indebted toa friend who sailed 
from this country not long since for England — and from whom, on behalf of our 
readers, we hope frequently to hear during his residence in the British capital — for 
the following facts in relation to the causes which produce the phosphorescent 
light of the ocean. Numerous theories have been advanced, to account for this 
wonderful and beautiful phenomena ; but it has been left, if we mistake not, for 
our correspondent, by patient and persevering experiment, to ‘ pluck out the heart 
of the mystery,’ beyond all gainsaying. 


‘Ow the third or fourth day from Sandy-Hook, we found ourselves tossing about 
in the uncertain navigation of the Gulf Stream. Fearing to encounter the dread- 
ful accumulations of ice and snow on the Banks of Newfoundland, the Captain 
had pushed on at once in a due east course, which I believe is not the usual route, 
and thus we were brought more speedily within the baffling influence of squalls, 
sunshine, calms, gales, and storms, always attendant upon the course of the stream. 
In one of these calms, hanging listlessly over the bulwarks of the ship, looking 
vacantly into the deep blue waters beneath, my attention was arrested by a number 
of fantastical forms, which seemed to have the power of motion like that of snakes, 
only slower. I inquired their name, and what they were, but in vain. At length, 
urged by curiosity, I seized one of the ship’s buckets, fastened the end of a rope to 
the handle, plunged it overboard, and pulled it up full of water. I looked into it, 
but seeing nothing save water, I immediately threw it back. I again and again 
essayed, without discovering the object which I sought. I now looked over the side 
of the vessel, and still saw objects floating in great quantities, and every now and 
then sending forth a lingering flash of prismatic light, resembling an opal. By 
this time the water in the pail had become quiet; and on looking more intently 
into its very midst, I discovered the object of my search; and gently putting the 
hollow of my hand under one of them, I brought it out of its element ; and won- 
derful to behold, found its lengthened form was composed of some scores of perfect 
living animals, each distinct in a living individuality, transparent and colorless, 
of the fashion and form of crystals, possessing two horns, projecting above its 
mouth, by which they were enabled to string themselves together, and become, to 
the common observer, one animal. A slight touch separated them, and a violent 
dashing of the water would also break the continuity. No one on board had ever 
observed them before. Elevating one upon the end of my finger, and placing it in 
relief against the bright sky, I found it to possess violent muscular motion, like the 
breathing of an animal after great exertion, but which I believe to be only muscular 
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power. The annexed sketch will convey some idea of the animal in its isolated 
and connected state. 
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‘The first one is of the longest size I saw. It was angular, like cut glass, and 
consisted of a thin jelly-like substance, which soon dissolved and ran down my 
finger like water, leaving behind the membraneous covering, scarcely discernible. 
In the centre of each was an assemblage of very thin blue veins, two or three of 
which radiated until lost to the eye in their minuteness. 

‘I now found myself animated by the spirit of a naturalist. The languor and 
ennui of an idle voyager left me: I was ever after looking out for new objects 
of interest. A few days after, when we had made some ten or twelve degrees 
more of east longitude, I noticed, as we swept through the water, a round jelly- 
like substance, of a sponge-color, floating at various depths. For one of these I 
fished a long time in vain; at last I induced the mate to try his luck, promising 
him a bottle of wine if he obtained me one. It was not long before he caught one 
in a pail, and emptying it with the water into a white wash-basin, I kept it for three 
days in my state-room, changing the water twice every day. During this time I 
watched and noted down its habits. As it was a very curious animal, I made two 
colored drawings of it, in two positions, in my sketch-book. It resembles in form a 
mushroom before it has reached its full growth. It is perfectly transparent, and 
the body part colorless; but the great number of brown specks which are sprinkled 
over it give it the sponge-like color, when seen at a short distance. On the under 
part of the rim are thirty-two points, or to express myself more properly, the peri- 
phery separates into thirty-two points, half an inch long, which contract and expand 
together. Inside of these are eight round pipe-like feelers, about the thickness of 
a fine straw, but of a bright pink color. These last have the most astonishing 
power of extension, reaching even to ten inches or more, and of suddenly drawing 
themselves within the compass of half an inch in length. They are thrown out 
in fine lines in every direction, in search of food; and when they seize hold of 
their prey, it is hurried to their common mouth, situated in the same position as 
the stem of the mushroom, and of about the same size. At an inch in length, it 
divides into four speckled brown tapering tubes, opening in their entire length, but 
kept closed by a membrane of the same brown color, and which is very similar 
to a shirt-frill. Into and within these folds the food is huddled. These four tubes 
and their frills serve also asa tail to steer the animal by, and are indued with great 
sensitiveness in every part. We here see the anomalous union of mouth and tail. 

‘It seems to have but two senses — feeling and taste. During the time I kept it, 
I fed it upon’small pieces of beef and pork. In six hours a piece of beef three 
fourths of an inch long and one fourth of an inch thick was digested. The animal 
being perfectly transparent, I could plainly watch the wasting process of digestion. 
The pork it first swallowed, but in the course of the night it had ejected it into 
the membraneous folds of its tail. In the night, my state-room being perfectly 
dark, I touched it with my finger, when instantly every one of the thirty-two points 

flashed forth a luminous phosphorescent light! 1 waited a short time, when placing 
my hand under it, I lifted it up, and the whole mass became luminous. Letting it 
drop, I found that it had transmitted some to my fingers, which shone brightly for 
a few seconds after. I have hence inferred that the animal is endowed with this 
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wonderful property, to terrify ‘the larger fry’ that would otherwise prey upon it. 
In this case, the light is not attended with a shock like that of the electric eel. 
I now regret that I did not examine the first species by night, for it is my firm 
belief that they have equally the power of emitting phosphorescent light. If this 
be true, it will account for the opal-like irradiance noticed in the day-time. J have 
thus satisfied myself as to the cause of the luminous appearance of the sea. It 
does not proceed from putrescent matter held in solution, as formerly thought, but 
is unquestionably derived from these and other kinds of living jelly-fish, which are 
found of every size, from mere animalcue toa foot or more in length. In fact 
they are a creation as multitudinous in variety as quadrupeds, birds, etc. In 
warm calms and other periods, they rise near the surface, when the agitation of 
the water causes them to flash forth their light; and when this is done in the midst 
of foam, every globe of air (foam being composed of air-bubbles) becomes a lens 
to reflect light, varying in strength according to its proximity; and thus are the 
millions of lenses scattering and multiplying light, until the whole whitened mass 
appears a sheet of fire. 

‘One morning, upon the striking of eight bells, or four o’clock, I got up, knowing 
that the crew at that hour pumped up water to wash the decks. Under the flow 
of water from this pump, I stretched out a cambric handkerchief, to intercept the 
animalcule ; and by this means I gathered in the small compass of a tumbler 
thousands upon thousands! One kind resembled a flea, (and was as nimble,) save 
that it was white and transparent, and not quite so large: it jumped, however, to 
as great a distance in the liquid, and with as much velocity, as do the red vermin so 
well known in the thinner medium of air in which they dwell.’ 


Tuer Ponster- Kine. — Of all bores in the infinite regions of boredom, defend us 
from the infatuated individual who holds himself bound to nose you out a pun like 
a pointer-dog, in every conversation into which he may hope to obtrude his far- 
fetched abortions! Not that we dislike a natural pun, which springs fresh from the 
mind and the occasion, and is produced without effort: and precisely of this class 
are the puns of Toomas Hoop, by acclamation punster-king over all realms. There 
is a quaintness, an oddity of humor, pervading his efforts in this kind, which 
have never been excelled, and seldom approached. He is equally successful in 
weaving these playful characteristics into prose or verse. Who can ever forget, 
having once read it, his brave Bow-Ben, who ‘sailed with old Bensow,’ and who 
fought until 





‘ a cannon-ball took off his legs, 
When he laid down his arms ?? 


But the valiant sailor left a name behind him, and honors were paid to his manes: 


* His death, which happened in his berth, 
At forty odd befel ; 
They went and told the sexton, and 
The sexton toll’d the bell!’ 


Among Hoop’s recent productions is a ‘ Tale of a Trumpet,’ which is replete with 
sly puns and felicitous turns of expression. It is a story of dame Eleanor Spear- 
ing, who had two flaps on her head for a pair of gold ear-rings to go through : 


* But for any purpose of ears, in a parley, 
They heard no more than ears of barley.’ 


As ‘extempore racks for an idle pen,’ or ears to stick a blister behind, they were 
well enough; but as for hearing, they ‘might as well have been buttered, done 
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brown, and laid inadish.’ Dame Eleanor didn’t know the pur of her own sleek 
tabby from the sound of a boutswain's ‘cat;’ and although she had a clock, she 
could only ‘ give it credit for ticking,’ for she could not hear it. She had employed 
all the approved nostrums for her infirmity : 


* Almond oil she had faithfully tried, 
Aud fifty infallible things beside ; 
Hot and cold, and thick and thin, 
Dabbed and dribbled, and squirted in ;’ 


but all to no purpose. At length a pedler comes to her door with a patent trumpet, 
for affording the deaf, at a trifling cost, ‘the sense of hearing, and the hearing of 
sense.’ Dame Eleanor, however, is startled at the price, which she deems ruinously 
dear; but the pedler makes answer : 


‘ Dear! — O dear, to call it dear! 
Why it isn’t a bora you buy, but an ear: 
Only think, and you ’Il find, on reflection, 
You ’re bargaining, Ma’am, for the voice of affection ; 
For the language of wisdom, and virtue, and truth, 
And the sweet little innocent prattle of youth : 

*‘ Not to mention the striking of clocks, 
Cackle of hens, und crowing of cocks : 


And zounds! to call such a concert dear ! 
But I must n’t swear, with my horn in your ear.’ 


The dame listens eagerly to the faithful picture which the pedler draws of her want 
of such an instrument, but still higgles about the price. It was ‘rather more than 
she had expected to pay.’ But the vender is inexorable : 


‘ Eighteen shillings! it ‘s worth the price: 
Supposing you ’re delicate-minded, and rather nice 
To have the medical man of your choice, 

Instead of the one with the strongest voice ; 
Who comes and asks you how ’s your liver, 
And where you ache, and where you shiver , 
And as to your nerves, so apt to quiver, 

As if he was hailing a boat on the river! 
And then with a shout, like Pat in a riot, 
Tells you to keep yourself perfectly quiet ! 


Or a tradesman comes, as tradesmen will, 
Short und crusty about his bill, 

Of patience, indeed, a perfect scorner ; 
And because you are deaf, and unable to pay, 
Shouts whatever he has to say, 

In a vulgar voice that goes over the way, 

Down the street, and round the corner!’ 


*T warrant you often wake up in the night, 
Ready to shake to a jelly with fright, 
And up you must get to strike a light, 
And down you go, in you know not what, 
Whether the weather is chilly or not, 
(That ’s the way a cold is got,) 

Tosee if you heard a noise or not!’ 


A hint from the dame that other trumpets of equal excellence had been afforded 
at a more reasonable rate, is without avail; for the pedler replies: 


‘ Tt ’s not the thing for me, I know it, 
To crack my own trumpet up, and blow it; 
But it is the best, and time will show it. 
There was Mrs. F., 
So very deaf, 
That she might have worn a percussion cap, 
And been knock’d on the head without hearing it snap: 
Well, [ sold her a horn, and the very next day 
She beard from her husband at Botany Bay!’ 


Hoop requires no sharpening of the ‘ perceptive faculties,’ on the part of his 
readers, by means of frequently-recurring Italic characters. His equivoques are 


sufficiently apparent without his saying in so many words, with his inferior imita- 
tors, ‘ Here is the place to laugh; here we intend to be funny.’ 
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REMEMBRANCES OF THE Deap.—‘ There are departed beings,’ says an eloquent 
native writer, ‘whom I have loved as I never again shall love in this world; that 
have loved me as I never again shall be loved. If such beings ever retain in their 
blessed spheres the attachment which they felt in this; if they take an interest in 
the poor concerns of transient mortality, and are permitted to hold communion 
with those whom they have loved on earth, I feel as if now, at this deep hour of 
the night, in this silence and solitude, I could receive their visitation with the most 
solemn but unalloyed delight.’ To arrive at sensations of such ‘ sweet sorrow’ as 
this, the Afflicted must be made familiar with his bereavement. He must first 
realize that the loss of the Departed is no dream; like the visions of the event, 
perchance, from which he has often awakened in the troubled watches of sleep, 
rejoicing with exceeding joy that they were but vapors of the night. He must 
walk the peopled streets, and yet alone, while each echo of his footstep sounds 
hollow from below, as from the ‘narrow house’ of the loved and lost. He must 
have associated all changes of Nature and of the Seasons with that last resting-place. 
There alone the pale moonbeams repose, like a shroud of spirit-light; there falls 
the soft summer rain; there will the painted leaf tremble in the autumnal wind, 
and rustle on the faded sward; and there, over the stark walls, in the creaking 
trees, and curled around the cold monumental stones, the howling storm will carve 
the ‘frolic architecture of the snow.’ The voices of the dead will ever call to 
him ; and 

‘ When the clear stars are burning high in heaven, 

When the low night-winds kiss the flowering tree, 


And thoughts are deepening in the hush of even, 
How soft those voices on the heart will be!’ 


But hear him whom we mourn, in another pasage of his dying thoughts, penned 
but a short time before he went hence, to be here no more: 


THE LOVE OF THE DEAD. 


BY WILLIS GAYLORD CLARE. 


Notune but limited and erroneous views of the life present and to come, we conceive, can prevent 
reflecting intelligences from taking that true observation which merges both into one. Intervals there 
are indeed between separation and reiinion, but how brief at the longest— how checkered at the 
best! That is a beautiful sentiment of Goztne, where he compares our little round of being to a 
summer residence at a watering place: * When we first arrive, we form friendships with those who 
have already spent some time there, and must soon be gone. The loss is painful; but we connect our- 
selves with the second generation of visiters, with whom we spend some time, and become dearly in- 
timate ; but these also depart, and we are left alone with a third set, who arrive just as we are pre- 
paring for our departure.’ In this view of human life there is nothing to displace the idea of earthly 
communion with those who are absent. It is a curious truth, that when two friends part, they are as 
it were dead to each other, until they mect again. Letters may be interchanged, but the presEent of 
the one is not the present of the other; and what gloomy events may happen between! So that in 
this respect to be out of sight, in the estimation of affection, is as it were to be out of the world. How 
little real difference then is there between absence in a world of peril or transitory continuance, and 
death indeed ! — save only that absence is probation, and death is not. It is a trite simile, perhaps, that 
in this world we are like ships on the ocean, each steering alone, amid the strife of elements ; and in 
the far forward distance shadowed before us are the dim outlines of the land of death. Some reach 
it soonest; but thither aLt are bound; and their state is fixed, immutable, eternal. No change 
comes there, to the dwellers in that Land of the Blest, with its waters of crystal, sz Yonp the shadow, 

‘ where the bright islands of refreshment lie.’ 


* No darkness there divides the sway 
*T wixt startling dawn and dazzling day ; 
But gloriously serene 
Are the in nable plains ; 
One fixed, eternal sunset reigns 
O’er the wide, silent scene. 
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These two emblems of the progress to that gate where, ere they pass, all who enter must ‘ pay down 
their symbol of mortality,’ express the source and goal of life, sublunarily considered. Slowly, one 
after another, the race of mankind are passing away. There are sad partings and sweet remembrunces. 
Let the first be viewed as merely separations for a season ; a friendly severance of the holiest ties, in 
hope of quick renewal. Above all, O thou that readest, if thou art a mourner, BE FAITHFUL TO THE 
INJUNCTIONS OF THE DEAD! In that diversified book of SourHey’s, ‘ The Doctor,’ he describes the 
tranquil pleasures of a bereaved husband. They were ‘ to keep every thing in the same state as when 
the wife was living. Nothing was to be neglected that she used to do, or that she would have done. 
The flowers were tended as carefully as as if she were atill to enjoy their fragrance and their beauty ; 
and the birds who came in Winter for crumbs were fed as duly for her sake, as they formerly were by 
her hands.’ This calm communion of the present and the absent becomes religion, hope, fidelity ; 
enduring tenderness beyond the stern frigidity of time: and well may each one of that retrospective 
brotherhood, large always in the world, who have loved and lost the lovely, and have, with theirs, to 
meet the world’s encounters, thus greet adoptedly the dear departed : 


* The love where death has set his seal 
Nor age can chill, nor rival steal, 
Nor falsehood disavow ; 
And what were worse, thou canst not see 
The wrongs that fall on thine or me.’ 


‘For me,’ says the eloquent Sir THomas Browne, ‘I count this world, not as an inn, but as an 
hospital ; where our fathers find their graves in our short memories, and sadly te]l us how soon we 
shall be buried in our survivors.’ How comfortable a thing is it then to remember the dead, know- 
ing that it is but for a season, and then union will come! Thus, with him who mourns the absence 
of a consort or sister, 


‘ The idea of her life shall sweetly creep 
Into his study of imagination ; 
And every lovely organ ot her life 
Shall come apparelled in more precious habit, 
More moving delicate, and full of life, 
‘Than when she lived indeed.’ 


Tue ‘Mammon or Unricureousness. — The subjoined advertisement, one of 
hundreds of a similar character addressed from time to time ‘ To the Clergy’ of 
England, has been copied from the London Times into some of the American jour- 
nals: ‘An incumbent would resign directly, with patron’s consent, to one not 
under forty-six years of age, a beautiful living, a perfect gem, one of the prettiest 
things in England, with excellent new free-stone front house, in good repair, facing 
a park, in the county of Somerset, at the skirts of a small market town, with every 
necessary of life cheap; productive garden, lawn, pleasure-ground, wall-fruit; six 
acres of pasture adjoining; coach-house, and stabling for six horses; out-houses ! 
No trouble as to income ; duty easy, spot healthy, roads and society good; the 
whole worth £280 a year. Terms: Incoming incumbent to pay down £1,900 to 
indemnify present incumbent’s outlay on the spot, and for his fixtures, and his old 
wine, worth £180; also for live stock, including three cows, horses, and pony 
carriage ; piano-forte, by Stoddart, cost eighty-five guineas ; hand-organ, by Flight, 
cost thirty-eight pounds; plate and linen, and a few pictures.’ A Boston journal, 
in allusion to this comfortable picture of ministerial ‘labors,’ asks this pungent 
question :. ‘Who can wonder at the total absence of religion in this benighted 
western region, where we have no sleek voluptuaries to teach us the way we 
should go, with their ‘ perfect gems,’ ‘ pleasure-grounds,’ ‘ wall-fruit,’ ‘ easy duty,’ 
‘ old wine,’ ‘ pony carriages,’ and ‘hand-organ!’ But satire aside: let the reader 
contrast the condition of these laborers in the ‘ primrose-paths’ of the Lorp’s vine- 
yard with that of Saint Pau, who in labors more abundant was chargeable to no 
man, but taught the people publicly, and from house to house, his own hands 
meantime ‘ ministering to his necessities, and to them which were with him!’ It 
is inconceivable the harm which such announcements as the above cause to the 
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professors of the simple religion of Curis? and his apostles, To the many who 
préach or profess what they do not practice, in this regard, we commend the follow- 
ing anonymous passage, which we find in our note-book: ‘ Of all the indications 
of a worldly spirit, none is so distinctly and emphatically denounced in Scripture 
asa love of riches. Of all the ‘things of life’ against which the Gospel warns 
mankind, on account of its dangerous and demoralizing influence, none is so 
conspicuous as wealth. This influence is described in every variety of expres- 
sion that language can supply. It is depicted by every striking representation 
that inspired wisdom could suggest. We are not left to deduce it from the 
general spirit of Scripture, nor to demonstrate it from the tenor of any particu- 
lar text. It is the theme of constant, undisguised, and intelligible reprobation. 
It is exposed in a multitude of maxims, and illustrated by a series of para- 
bles, that defy the meanest apprehension to misinterpret, or the most crafty to 
pervert. Yet whom do these passages deter from the pursuit or enjoyment of 
wealth? Do they serve to alarm that class of christians who remonstrate with 
such morbid piety against popular amusements? — or to check, under a sense of 
spiritual danger, their desire to increase their worldly means? Do the serious deny 
themselves the use of riches, on account of their tendency to corrupt the human 
heart? We apprehend not. As far as we are enabled to discover, they testify no 
reluctance whatever to follow the footsteps of the ‘ worldly’ in the road to wealth. 
We look in vain for any distinguishing mark in this respect between the two classes 
of society — that which is ‘ of the world,’ and that which is ‘ not of the world.’ All 
appear to be actuated by the common impulse — to push their fortunes in life. All 
exhibit the same ardent, active, enterprising zeal in their respective pursuits. ‘The 
mammon of unrighteousness’ seems to inspire none of the serious either with ter- 
ror or aversion.’ 


NoMENCLATURES AND 80 FORTH. — Dean Swirt is reported to have been fond 
of a species of composition which consisted all of Latin words, but by allowing 
for false spelling, and running the words into each other, the sentences would 
contain good sense in English. We remember an example or two of this, in his 
laughable consultation of four physicians upon a lord who was dying. ‘Is his 
honor sic?’ one inquires: ‘ Pre letus felis pulse. It is very hei.’ Another, alarmed 
at the case, is wholly unable to prescribe or consult: ‘ Jambicum as mutas a statu!’ 
he exclaims. A third cites a doubtful medical authority, and on appealing to one of 
his brethren, is answered : ‘ Nono, Doctor, I ne ver quo te uqua casu do:’ ‘I never 
quote a quack, as you do.’ At length they all become involved in a squabble, and 
one wiser than the rest proposes that the disputants shall vacate the premises: 
‘ Lelus paco fitis time ;’ which is rather obscure Latin-English for, ‘ Let us pack off, 
it is time.’ Now why would not this method serve a good purpose as a substitute 
for the various nomenclatures which have been handed down to our times, and 
which, with constant additions, must eventually result in inextricable confusion to 
the general reader, if not to the student? We have often amused ourselves at the 
solemn pomp with which some trivial matter has been mystified by means of the 
terms of a Latin nomenclature. A pleasant instance is now before us, in the last 
number of Sittiman’s ‘ Journal of Science,’ in the report of a Mr. Dana, who sailed 
in a United-States’ ship-of-war in 1833, ‘to make personal exploration for the Hes- 
sian Fly,’ an insect so named from having been found among the straw brought by 
the Hessians into New Jersey during the Revolution, but beiter known, perhaps, as 
belonging to the genus Lasioptera, or Cecidomyia, or more specifically, the Destruc- 
tor of Say. Our explorer’s examinations ‘ were rewarded with the most gratifying 
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success; for they proved that the Hessian Fly was also an inhabitant of Europe!’ 
He actually collected at Minorca, Toulon, and Naples, several larve and pupe, 
from which were evolved on the 16th of March, (do n't forget the date !) ‘ two indi- 
viduals,’ which his recollections, ‘aided by a drawing of the Hessian Fly, with 
which he was provided,’ enabled him at once to ‘ pronounce to be the Cecidomyia 
Destructor, or if not, an animal very closely allied to it!’ Then ensues a descrip- 
tion of the habits of the real animal. It appears that he ‘deposits a cylindrical 
translucent egg on the ligula of the leaf, about the fiftieth of an inch long, and four 
hundredths of an inch in diameter.’ After a while, ‘the larre assumes a brownish 
tinge, and its outer skin becomes the puparium of the pupe ; when the pressure of 
the /arve and pupe upon the culm of the wheat-plant destroys it.' To the pupe 
the insect is traced with great distinctness ; beyond that, however, ‘ its evolutions 
are wrapped in obscurity.’ We are glad to find that there are parasites of the 
Cecidomyia Destructor, which attack its eggs and pupe; and of these, we rather 
affect the Ceraphon Destructor and the Platygastor, with the two active fellows of 
the tribes of Chalcidia and Oxyuri. These are minute but very spirited Hymenop- 
tera; and we should like to see them individually introduced by name to our 
American farmers ! — for they are great friends to the crops. 

Seriously, however: we wish some one of our correspondents, who has felt the 
ridiculousness of much of the useless display of learned names, in this age of osten- 
tation, would take up this theme and discuss it thoroughly ; and we should be pleased 
also to see another somewhat kindred subject appropriately handled ; we mean that 
class of piddling, arithmetical bores, ‘ by courtesy called ‘statistical Fellows,’ 

Who fot detra the laburing clos’ riches, 
And after poking in pot and pan, 
And routing garments in want of stitches, 


Have ascertained that a working man 
Wears a pair and a half of average breeches!’ 


Men who estimate elaborately the amount of money which might be saved to the 
country by going without the conveniences and comforts of life, and the benefits 


generally which would accrue to the citizen, if he would but consent to make 
himself miserable. 


‘ Every Bopy’s Book, or Someturne ror Att.’ — This neat little volume, from 
the press of Messrs. Witey anv Putnam, may be pronounced the very book for the 
season; and we predict, from its merit and cheapness, that it will soon be in the 
hands of hundreds of railroad and steamboat travellers, and a favorite at all water- 
ing places and scenes of fashionable resort; in short, in all places, whether in town 
or country, where occasional leisure may be enjoyed. The preface speaks confi- 
dently, but truly, of the character of the book : 


** Every Bopy’s Boox?’— Yes: Every Body's Book; by which we mean a book that every body 
may take up, if it be fur only fifteen minutes, and find in it something to interest and instruct — to en- 
tertain or amuse. 

‘Suppese you have taken your seat ina rail-road car? You are to have an easy, rolling ride, and 
plenty of leisure on your hands. What most do you want? Something entertaining or amusing to 
read ; something shurt, and a good variety. In the book before you, you have the very volume you need. 

‘But you are in a steamboat, perhaps, and a long sail is befure you? Very well: day or night, it 
must prove at times a little tedious, and you will need diversion. There is nothing in the way of your 
positive enjoyment of the various matter in this book. 

‘In a rail-car or steamboat, or in the parlor of an evening, this volume is-capable of amusing, in- 
structing, diverting, or entertaining any render. 

** Here is assurance ! * (says one, possibly,) ‘ way!’ 

* No assurance at all, Mr. Reader. The book is the first ofaseries. It has been prepared with care, 
printed with care, and the writers for it hive no superiors in the country. It is intended to be popular, 
and it will be, ‘ in spite of fate,’ or opposition ; and it is cheap enough for any body. 

** Why, what are its great attractions?’ some one may ask. 
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‘ Read it, and see. Read the delightful essay of Invine ; the thrilling story by Leccert ; and let 
your heart, if you are an American, glow with the fires of love and patriotism over the bright picture 
of Our Own Gemares then turn to the revolting scenes of cruelty in Russia ; to the awful sketch of a 
Battle-Ficld by Moonlight ; and contrast these with the simple story of The Lamb, the laughuble scenes 
of Life in New York, and the stirring * Records’ of the ‘ Old Man,’ who writes so eloquently of ‘ long 
time ago.’ Read these, and the other articles in the book, and you won’t ask ‘ What there is attractive 
about it?’ You will find that it is all attractive. Reap it, ano supGE. That ’s the best way.’ 


Epitror’s Drawer. — We had arranged for a copious ‘drawer’ in the present 
number; but the two following papers are all for which we can find space : 


THE HORSE AND HIS RIDER. 


BY LAWRIE TODD. 


‘ Tue horse knoweth his owner,’ and he knows much more. I verily believe he knows more than 
many of the two-legged animals who ride on his back ; and I am quite sure there is more of the spirit 
of christianity in his practice, than is to be found in many of the bipeds aforesaid ; for the horse, espe- 
cially the carman’s, rests on the Sabbath, whereas his rider often works harder for the devil on that day 
than he does for food to keep soul and body together on any other day in the week. Beside, the horse 
will caress the hand that feeds him ; but thousands of his riders thank not Gop, in whom they live, and 
move, and have their being. To illustrate my position, let me give you a few anecdotes of this beau- 
tiful and friendly animal. Of a two-horse team, belonging to the Earl of ——, near Oxford, one was 
very vicious, the other quite the reverse. In the stall next to the gentle horse, stood one that was 
blind. In the morning, when the horses, about twenty of them, were turned out to pasture, this good- 
tempered creature constantly took his blind friend under his protection. When he strayed from his 
companions, his kind friend would run neighing after, and smell round him, and when recognized, they 
would walk side by side, until the blind friend was led to the best grass in the field. This horse was 
so exceedingly gentle that he had incurred the character of being a coward, when only himself was 
concerned ; but if any of them made an attack upon his blind friend, he would fly to the rescue with 
such fury, that not a horse in the field could stand against him. This singular instance of sagacity, I 
had almost said of disinterested humanity, may well put the whole fraternity of horse-jockeys to the 
blush. They, to be sure, will fight for a brother jockey, whether he is right or wrong; yet they ex- 
pect him to fight for them on the first similar occasion ; but this kind-hearted animal could anticipate 
no such reciprocity. 

Some years ago, the servant of Tuomas Watxer, of Manchester, (Eng.,) going to water the 
carriage-horses at a stone trough which stood at one end of the Exchange, a dog that was accustomed 
to lie in the stall with one of them, followed the horses as usual. On the way he was attacked by a 
large mastiff, and was in danger of being killed. The dog’s favorite horse, seeing the critical situation of 
his friend, suddenly broke loose from the servant ; ran to the spot where the dogs were fighting, and with 
a violent kick threw the mastiff from the other dog into a cooper’s cellar opposite ; and having thus 
rescued his friendly companion, returned quietly with him to drink at the fountain. 

Gop, speaking to Jos, asks him: ‘ Hast thou given the horse strength? Hast thou clothed his neck 
with thunder? He mocketh at fear, and is not affrighted ; neither turneth he back from the sword.’ 
Shortly after that mighty battle which closed the career of Bonararte, and stayed his wholesale 
murders, and at the disbanding of part of the British army, the remains of a troop of horse, belonging 
to the Scotch Grays were brought to the hammer. The captain being rich, and a man of feeling, was 
loth to see these noble fellows turned into butcher, baker, or beer-house drags, after helping to drive 
the French from Spain, and toturn the flank of thé Jnvincibles at Waterloo. He therefore bought the 
whole lot, and set them loose in one of his fine grass parks, to wear away their old age in peace. One 
warm Summer evening, when it was just dark enough to render lightning visible, a vivid flash was in- 
stantly followed by a loud report of thunder. At this moment the horses were grazing leisurely, and 
apart from one another ; but seeing the blaze, and hearing the report, they thought a battle had begun. 
In a minute they were in the centre of the field,all drawn up in line, their beautiful ears quivering 
with anxiety, like the leaf of a poplar trembling in the breeze, listening for the word of the rider to lead 
them to the charge. My informant, who was an eye-witness of this wonderful acene, told me he had 
often seen these horses. Many of them bore honorable scars on their faces, necks, and shoulders, but 
none on the rump. A Scotch gray never ‘ turns tail.’ 

Some few years ago, a baker in London purchased an old horse at public sale. He placed on his 
sides a pair of panniers, or large baskets, suspended by a strong leathern strap across the back, where 
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he himself sat, while his feet rested on a block of wood attached to the sides. Thus accoutred, he 
sallied forth to supply his customers with hot rolls, etc. One day he happened to be passing the gate 
of Hyde-Park at the moment the trumpet was sounding for the regiment of Life-Guards to fallin. No 
sooner had the sound assailed the animal’s ears, than he dashed like lightning through the Park, with 
the baker on his back, into the midst of the squadron! ‘The poor man, confounded at being placed in 
military line in the front rank of the Life-Guards, began to whip, kick, spur, and swear; but all to no 
purpose. His old charger was so aroused at the sound of the trumpet, that to move him from his station 
was impossible. The soldiers were exceedingly amused at the grotesque appearance of the baker and 
the deportment of his steed, and were expressing their surprise at the apparition, when an old comrade 
recognized the animal, and informed the corps that the horse once belonged to the regiment, but had 
been sold, on account of some infirmity, a few years before. Several of the officers kindly greeted their 
old companion ; and the colonel, delighted at the circumstance, gave the signal to advance in line ; 
when the baker, finding all resistance useless, calmly resigned himself to his situation. The trumpet 
then sounded the charge, and the rider was instantly carried, between his two panniers, with the rapidity 
of the wind, to a great distance. Various evolutions were then performed, in which the animal dis- 
played sundry equestrian feats. At length the sound of retreat was proclaimed, when off went the 
sagacious creature with his rider. After having performed his duty in the field, he was content to resign 
himself to the guidance of the bridle in a more humble walk of life. 

Now, friend Knicxersocxs,, is it nota burning shame to see how these useful animals are tortured 
and abused in your city, in clam, oyster, and apple-carts?—compelled to drag loads beyond their 
strength, while their ribs may be counted at a hundred yards distunce, and their rump-bones stand up 
like the stone ornaments round the spire of St. Thomas’ Church? Many people seem to have philan- 
thropy, sympathy, and feeling to spare for every one — wives, children, and horses excepted. 

G. T. 


Tue following ‘straw’ will show which way the wind blows with the writer. 
We hope that reasoning, satire, and ridicule, united, may awaken our countrymen 
at length to a sense of the necessity of an international copy-right law. 


INTERNATIONAL COPY-RIGHT. 


BY J« M.~ FPIELDs 


AutHors is a distressed set ! 
Of sing’lar constitution ; 
The everlastin’ cry is but 
Of suffering, persecution ! 
And now another kink ; ; idees 
Is ‘ property,’ itseems, 
poets’ sons must fatten on 
Their sires’ bequeathed dreams! 


They buys a quire of paper ; next 
A poem on *t they builds ; 
Eternal its foundation — fame 
Wall, roof, and turret gilds! 
A brainy lace ! life an means, 
And ait derived from thence ; 
Curs’d if they sees tween it and bricks 
The slightest difference ! 


*T wixt wales and bricks ! — they think that if 
A man leaves bricks alone, 

To do, the fool! what left undone, 
Blocks of brick he might own ; 

They think this work well done, ‘his wealth, 
And see in — nonsense quite — 

Editions multiplied throu, area 
But his rewarding ‘ Right 


— think that what is called the race 
Nature’s noblemen — 
The mental lords who honors win, 
Have right to fence them then ; ; 
That as bn rise of pr pow 
Oft makes grandees of sots ; 
Copy-rights should ‘ recorded ’ be 
Like deeds of corner-lots. 


VOL. XVIII. 23 
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Then for the English authors, they ’ve 
A mighty fellow-feeling ; 
And ’cause we helps ourselves, they says, 
Confound ’em ! that it’s stealing ; 
That we should apples raise ourselves, 
Be rather wise than ’cute, 
And go and help to build a wall 
Around our neighbor’s fruit ! 


They say that some of ’em have laid 
Out orchards of their own ; 

But that their fruit unpurchased rots, 
Or else aside is thrown ; 

As if we should be pleased to pay 
To enter their enclosures, 

Rather than the free pippins pick 
From sunnier exposures ! 


Seventeen millions of us! Tax 
Their intellectual feed? 
‘To fat the few of us who write, 
Stint the vast all who read? 
What is a ‘ native lit’rature!’ 
We read — and books is books ; 
Heaven sends the meat, let England or 
‘The devil send the cooks! 


Author and Actor! Here ’s a case ; 
They thinks it very hard 

‘That Know es a dollar nightly here 
Can’t cluim as his reward ; 

While stiltified Macreapy shall 
As ‘ William Tell’ delight, 

*Cause acting can’t be stereotyped, 
At fifty pounds per night ! 


Humbug! It’s Krowxes’ misfortune — and 
The manager so saves 

The trifle which at times, perhaps, 
Had saved some from sad graves. 

We all live by misfortune, and 
All benefiting by — 

Macreapy count your income — Know.es 
Unbenefited die ! 


Now these immortal ‘ Straws’ — why we 
Just gives ’em to the wind ; 

And that they fly at all, we are 
Too satisfied to find: 

Contented well to lie on straw, 
As other poets do ; 

And thrice content, could we but learn 
To live upon it too! 


‘Le Lis Brianc.’ — The first number of a‘ Monthly Journal of the Astoria In- 
stitute for the Education of Young Ladies,’ thus entitled, lies before us. It is well 
‘edited by the Tutoress of the establishment, with the advice and assistance of the 
Rector,’ and is admirably executed, upon fine white paper. We do not much affect 
the taste which suggested the French headings to the various departments of the 
‘White Lily.’ It smacks slightly of the ridiculous; but yet may possibly serve 
some useful purpose which is not apparent to the uninitiated. The contents of 
the publication are various and appropriate. We remark in ‘ The Righteous Never 
Forsaken,’ the source whence our friend and correspondent, Stacy G. Ports, Esq., 
now in the old world, derived his story of ‘ The Last Herring.’ He must have 
filched it from the ‘ Bureau des Eléves’ of ‘ Le Lis Blanc ;’ a fact which ought to be 
announced in a notice of his ‘ Village Tales’ in the department of ‘ La Bibliotheque ;’ 
or dwelt upon in the inculcations of ‘ Le Moniteur ;’ or preserved briefly in the 
‘ Calendrier del’ Ecole.’ Vive la bagatelle ! 
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RECOLLECTIONS oF THE LATE Wittis Gaytorp CLarx. — Interspersed among 
the recent passages of our note-book, are many alloquial records of ‘our departed 
brother, taken hence by the will of Gop.’ A few of these, just as they were jotted 


down at the time, or shortly subsequent, we propose occasionally to transfer to 
these pages. 


‘I wap returned from a garden near at hand, with a handful of flowers. It was 
a beautiful morning; so rery beautiful, that it was difficult to realize, while enjoy- 
ing it out of doors, that one who loved so well the delicious season, could be 
stretched on a bed of languishing, (from which he was never to rise alive,) on 
such aday. The early dew glistened in the odorous cups, as the feeble invalid 
took the flowers in his hand. Pointing to a bouquet which had been sent in to him 
the day before by a near neighbor—a lady whose kind attentions during long 
months of illness had been unremitting — he said: ‘ Bring flowers! 


* They have tales of the joyous woods to tell ; 
Of the free blue streams and the sunny sky, 
And the bright world shut from the languid eye !’ 


‘ His thoughts here naturally turned upon the kind almoner of Nature’s bounties to 
whom he had so often been indebted ; and he spoke of Woman with exalted fervor. 
His eulogy was essentially in terms that he had before employed, in remarking 
upon the same theme. It was no sudden, grateful remembrance of those 

——‘ whose kindness long ago, 
And still unworn away by years, 
Had made his weary eyelids flow 
With grateful and admiring tears :’ 
it was an in-dwelling conviction, a heart-felt tribute to affectionate, devoted Woman. 
‘She delights,’ said he, ‘to minister to our comfort, to invest our path with the roses 
of delicate enjoyment.: I love to see her by the couch of sickness; sustaining the 
fainting head, offering to the parched lip its cordial — to the craving palate its sim- 
ple nourishment ; treading with noiseless assiduity around the solemn curtains, and 
complying with the wish of the invalid, when he says: 


‘ Let me not have this gloomy view 

About my room, about my bed ; 

But blooming roses wet with dew, 
To cool my burning brow, instead :’ 


disposing the sunlight upon the pale forehead, bathing the hair with ointments, 
and letting in upon it from the summer casement the sweet breath of heaven! In 
her all that is sacred and lovely seems to meet, as in its natural centre. Last at the 
cross and earliest at the grave of the Saviour, she teaches to those who have lived 
since his sufferings, the inestimable virtue of constant affection. And when she 
is wronged, she is forgiving ; when destroyed, she still turns with an eye of earnest 
regret to that paradise of innocence from which her passions have driven her; and 
in solitude, by day or at evening, ‘she waters her cheek in tears without measure.’ 


‘Wituis awakened me at three o’clock one stormy morning toward the last of 
March, that I might hear the driving sleet sift against the window-shutters, and the 
bleak wind seugh in the branches of the leafless trees, in an adjoining square ; ascene 
in which, in his eyes, there was always something of the sublime. ‘I’ve been think- 
ing, L , said he, ‘ of an old ballad, which I want to repeattoyou. I have been 
saving it for an Ollapodiana, and in the very next one I write I mean to introduce it. 
On such a night as this it always comes creeping into my mind. I have no idea 
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who wrote it, nor where I got it. It has been with me from childhood, I suppose ; 

' yet until lately I hardly knewit. I could give the KnickERBocKER an analysis of 
it, and a picture of its first full impression upon my mind, which I think would be 
more effective than any one of OLLarop’s subsections hitherto.’ He then repeated 
the following : 





POLYDORE. 


d] — 


' On Rimside Moor, a tempest-cloud 
in Its lonely shadows cast, 

ti At midnight — and the desert flat 

4 Reéchoed to the blast : 


When a poor child of guilt came there, 
With frantic step to range, 

For blood was sprinkled on the garb 

He dared not stay to change. 





‘ a oh, whither shall I turn! 
he horsemen press behind! 
Their halloo, and their horses’ tramp 
Come louder on the wind. 


* Why did I seek these hated haunts, 
Long shunned so fearfully ? 

Was there not room on other hills 

To hide and shelter me ? 


* Here °s blood on every stone I meet — 
Bones in each glen so dim ; 
And comrade Gregory, that ’s dead — 
But [°1] not think of him! 


* I °ll seek that spot where I was wont 
To dwell, on a former day; 
Nor terrors vain, nor scenes long past, 
Shall scare me thence away.’ 





Through wellknown paths, though long untrod, 
The robber took his way, 

Until before his eyes the cave 

All dark and desert lay. 


There he, when safe beneath its roof, 
Began to think the crowd 

Had left pursuit, so wild the paths — 

The tempest was so loud. 













The bolts had still retained their place — 
He barred the massy door, 

And laid him down, and heard the blast 

Careering o’er the moor. 





Terror and Guilt, united, strove 

To chase sweet Sleep away ; 
But sleep with toil prevailed at last, 
And seized him where he lay. 


A knock comes thundering to the door — 
The robber’s heart leaps high : 

i * Now open quick ! Rememberest not 
Thy comrade Gregory ?? 









* Whoe’er thou art, with smothered vcice 
ee not to cheat mine ear ; 
comrade Gregory is dead — 
his bones are hanging near.’ 
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* Now ope thy door, nor parley more, 
For sure | ’m Gregory ; 
And °t were not for the gibbet’s rope, 
My voice were clear and free. 


* The wind is high — the wind is loud — 
It bends the old elm tree: 
The blast has tossed my bones about 
This night, most wearily. 


‘ But come thou forth ; we ’ll visit now 
The elm o’ the withered rind ; 
For though thy door is barred to me, 
Yet I will be more kind : 


‘ There is my home ; the raven there 
Is all my sae $ 

And he and I will both rejoice 
At such a guest as thee !’ 


Some words he muttered o’er the latch — 
They were no words of good ; 

Then by the embers of the hearth 
In all his shackles stood ! 


A wreath of rusted iron bound 
His grim unhallowed head, 

A demon’s spark was in his eye— 
Its mortal light was fled. 


Few words are said: he drags him forth — 
Through forest paths to the elm they wind, 
Where a halter, with a ready noose, 
Hang dancing in the wind. 


And straightway to that dreadful noose 
He lifts sad Polydore ; 
The storm’s dark thunders, breaking loose, 
‘Roam loud the welkin o’er. 


The rope is tied! Then from his lips 
A cry of anguish broke, 

Too powerful for the bands of sleep, 
And Polydore awoke. 


Now vanished all — the accursed elm, 
His dead companion gone ! 

With troubled joy, he finds himself 
In darkness and alone. 


But still the wind, with hollow gusts, 
Fought ravening o’er the moor ; 

These checked his transports, while they shook 
The barricaded door. 


We cannot describe the thrilling manner in which this fine ballad was deliv- 
ered. The solemn, lonely hour; the wind howling without, now swelling to a mo- 
mentary tempest, and now dying away in fitful gusts; the flapping of blinds near 
and far along the street; the pattering of rain, hail, and sleet against the window- 
panes; the invalid speaker’s imagination evidently kindling as he went on, until 
his voice and strength were wellnigh exhausted ; all together formed a scene which 
we can never forget. We have done the theme but scant justice, and feel how 
feeble is this record compared with the masterly analysis and vivid sketch of per- 
sonal impression which would have accompanied the presentation of the poem by 
the lamented ‘ OLLapPop.’ 
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Gossir wit Reapers ann Corresponpents.— The leading paper in the present number will 
startle many of our readers. The facts which it discloses, on what seems to us unimpeachable au- 
thority, can searcely fail to effect a great change in public opinion, touching the exploits and military 
renown of Gen. Putnam. ‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’t is folly to be wise,’ however ; and we have 
made up our mind still to place implicit belief in the wolf story. Its incidents were drilled into our 
memory in early school exercises, and we cannot *bate a jot of our boyish credulity. For the rest, the 
facts must make their own comment. We begin to see now why it was that WasHINGTON, in one of 
his letters to Gen. Gatgs, soliciting him to take command of the forces for the defence and security of 
the Highland posts, after mentioning several officers, said ‘he need not name Gen. Putnam.’ The 
State of New York, he added, ‘ disliked him, and had no confidence in him.’ Two or three errors in 
this article escaped the vigilance of the proof-reader. Page 100, fifth line from the bottom, read ‘ en- 
gineer’ after ‘chief ;’ page 102, eighth line from the bottom, for ‘over’ read ‘to cover ;’ and for 
* Wilkins ’? read ‘ Wilkinson,’ on page 105, towardthetop. . . . propos to this: A Buffalo journal, 
the name of which our ‘ exscissorized ’ slip does not enable us to mention, has taken our correspondent 
‘ Franeur’ to task for his lack of amor patria, in not lauding more vehemently the military deeds of 
our forefathers. In reply to the remark of our correspondent, that ‘ they were valiant men no doubt,’ 
that ‘ they did well, but could not have been men, and done otherwise,’ the editor observes : 


*¢ Valiant men no doubt!’ * What did they more than other brave men fighting for their country!’ 
Are these the words of an American? We will answer what they did. Unarmed, undisciplined, un- 
paid, unclothed, unfed, they beat the best troops in the world, with the best appointments in the world ; 
troops who endeavored, when arms did not avail them, to bribe the poor soldier of freedom, but were foiled 
too, in that. Show us one instance where the ancients fought under such circumstances, with such 
determination, with such unshaken valor, through such a period of suffering, or against such apparently 
hopeless odds. Did not all Europe consider struggle preposterous? How many nations at that 
time would have advanced money in abundance, had they entertained a hope that the country would 
have become independent, that the legions of England would have been foiled! America has the mili- 
tary glory of unsullied arms, of unsullied humanity ; of having worn freedom without excess, even 
though her opponents were guilty of constant barbarities, of repeated excesses, and of disgraceful cru- 
elty. Look too at the difference. The English were fighting under officers of recognized authority ; 
men of education: they had no wants unprovided for, no hardships to endure, save those that must al- 
ways follow the soldier. No fears of a halter if they were beaten ; no fears of ill treatment if they were 
made captives. The Americans were fighting under governments that were but half formed, but half 
recognized. Their officers were taken from the forest and the furrow; difficulty and distress were 
their companions, and yet they did not give way to despair. Your Roman might have died upon his 
sword, and there an end; but the American lived to see his oppressor driven from the land ; his bright 
arms stained with blood, with cruelty, with injustice ; and the American saw the oppressor depart from 
his shores without insult or excess.’ 


Fitly spoken, Sir Journalist, and like a true American: yet the writer whom you condemn loves our 
common country as well as yourself; nor would he pluck a leaf from her well-earned bays. . . . ‘ The 
Rich and Poor of America,’ a well-written paper, comes, we cannot doubt, from one who really desires 
what he professes to hope for, ‘ with all the ardor of one who has himself suffered the pangs of pover- 
ty,’ the ‘ amelioration of the condition of the poorer classes in our country, and especially our cities.’ 
With due deference, however, to the benevolent promptings of our correspondent’s heart, he hopes for 
too much, in his prospective picture. ‘ The poor ye have with you always,’ said the Saviour ; and 
every age has verified the inspired truth : 


* When God built up the dome of blue, 
And portioned earth’s prolific floor, 





* Behold our children, as they play ; 
Blest creatures, fresh from Nature’s hand, 


The measure of his wisdom drew The peasant boy as great and 

A line between the rich and poor; As the young heir to gold and land: 
And til! that vault of glory fall, Their various toys of equal worth, 

Or beauteous earth be scarred with flame, Their little needs of equal care ; 


Or saving love be all in all, And halls of marble, huts of earth, 
That rule of life will rest the same. All homes alike endeared and fair. 


* They know no better! Would that we 





* We know not why, we know not how, 


Mankind are framed for weal or woe ; Could keep our knowledge safe from worse ! 
But to th’ Eternal law we bow — So power should find and leave us free, 

If such things are, they must be so. So pride be but its owner’s curse ; 
Yet let no cloudy dreams destroy Sow t marking which was which, 

One truth outshining bright and clear, Our hearts would tell by instinct sure, 
That wealth is only hope and joy, What paupers are th’ ambitious rich ! 


And poverty but pain and fear How wealthy the contented poor !’ 







Should we, on a more careful examination, decline the article in question, it will be left to the wri- 
ter’s address at the publication office within the time specified. . . . Garnicx’s ‘ Beauties of 
the Modern Drama’ we should hope to find a place for, but for the formidable chirography of the writer. 
We have encountered some ‘ cramped pieces of penmanship ’ in our day, but never before saw any Ms. 
which so completely realized the old idea of a spider escaping from a bath in an inkstand, and trailing 
his saturated legs over a sheet of paper. The writing master who should exhibit the characters in 
contrast with a decently legible script, as a specimen of ‘improvement in sizty lessons,’ would be set 
down as a charlatan at once. We have gathered, however, from the communication, (though that, 
under the circumstances, is scarcely an appropriate term,) that the writer is justly severe upon the 
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horse-drama, with which some of our theatres have frequently regaled the public, and especially upon 
the ‘ taste which can crowd a house nightly, to witness the contemptible exhibition of a man playing 
the part of a baboon and a blue-bottle fly!’ Ile seems to think that such things are not done elsewhere, 
but he is in error. Bunn, the well-known London manager, speaking lately of a poorly-written horse- 
spectacle, observed that the scenic pageant was very effective. ‘It would save any play,’ said he. 
‘ Egad, I don’t believe but what it would make Shakspeare go down!’ But all this is nothing new. In 
the days of Appison, animals divided the honors with, if they did not bear away the palm from, the 
biped histrions, insomuch that it became necessary for rival establishments who had not the real ‘ lions,’ 
to make them, out of such materials as they possessed. A sketch of two of these manufactured actors 
is amusing enough. The first lion, at one play-house, was a candle-snuffer, who, being a choleric fel- 
-low, overdid his part, and would n’t suffer himself to be killed without too violent a tussle for his life : 
beside, he grew more surly every time he came out of the lion, being vexed that he had not fought his 
best, and that he had suffered himself to be thrown on his back in the scuffle ; and hinting significantly 
that he would fight his antagonist, out of his lion’s skin, for what he pleased. He was considered a 
dangerous animal, and was discharged, on the plea that he reared himself so high upon his hinder paws, 
and walked in so erect a posture, that he looked more like an old man than a lion. The second lion 
was a tailor by trade, who belonged to the theatre, and was a mild and peaceable man in his profession. 
He was too sheepish altogether. After a short, modest walk upon the stage, he would fall at the 
first touch of his two-legged adversary, without grappling him, and enabling him to make his melo- 
dramatic points. This lion was in the practice alse of giving him a rip in his flesh-colored ‘ tights,’ 
te make work for himself in his private capacity of tailor ; and these defects, we are told, occasioned 
his dismissal]. . - *Mr. Aucustus Minns’s’ flattering paper on ‘ The True Gentleman,’ we 
incline to print, but for obvious reasons must omit. He says he saw in our ‘ Table,’ in an old 
number of the Knicxersocxer at Saratoga Springs, ‘some very beautiful comments’ upon his theme ; 
and he considers himself a living example of their truth. He tells us that his friends give him credit for 
something altogether beyond the tailor’s art ; and he contraste the successful attraction of his manner 
with that of another ‘ gentleman’ from town, whom he describes as being externally quite the thing. 
‘ Joycr,’ says he, ‘ accomplished his coat, and it is really a love of a garment ; CuasTe.ievx, bre- 
vet d’ invention of the square-toed-Paris boot, is his cordonnier ; Spencer achieved his glossy chapeau ; 
his teeth are white, and his hands, without speckle or freck, are the miracles of Waicut’s French 
Medicated Soap. In fact,’ he adds, ‘ till you had heard him speak, or saw him move, you would 
really take him for a gentleman-like man of the world — you would indeed ; but his manner is so quick, 
he gives way to his feelings so readily, and praises matters which please him, with suck ardor, that one 
sees at once he is really rather gauche ; that he has never travelled, nor acquired the nil admirari mode, 
so characteristic, indeed so distinctive, of our circles.’ . . . The admirable Poem by Geo. D. Pren- 
Tice, Esq., in preceding pages, is placed in type from his ms. found among the papers of one whom he 
loved while living, and whose death he has feelingly lamented. It was sent to the late Wit.is 
Gaytorp C.iarx, to be forwarded for publication in an English annual ; but it must either have come 
too late for that purpose, or have been accidentally mislaid among a miscellaneous collection of man- 
uscripts. . . . With due deference to ‘P. G.’ and his ‘ Remonstrance,’ we must say he is altogether 
in error. A mol may think right, perhaps, but it always acts wrong; and that great referee, the 
Public, is not always open to the right ‘appeal.’ What Lady Morean or her husband says about that 
many headed monster, is ‘ pretty much so.’ It is, forsooth, a humane public, a charitable public, a 
discriminating public, (Heaven bless the mark!) Yet the word is but the representative of a congre- 
gation including all the fools and knaves of the community ; a large dilution of the few persons whose 
opinions a man of sense would take on the boiling of a potato. . . . ‘Boarding Houses,’ by a ‘ Bach- 
elor,’ is something too long for our pages. Beside, ‘ is there no offence ?’ — nothing personal? Some 
of his ‘ benevolent annoyances’ are not unlike those recorded of Stze.e, when he first went up to 
London to reside. He was forced to quit his first lodgings by reason of an officious landlady, who would 
be asking him every morning how he had slept. He then fell into an honest family, and lived very 
‘happily for above a week; when his landlord, who was a jolly, good-natured fellow, took it into his 
head that he wanted company, and would therefore frequently come into his chamber to keep him 
from being alone. This the victim bore for two or three days ; but the intruder telling him one morn- 
ing that ‘ he was afraid he was melancholy,’ he thought it was high time for him to be gone, and at 
once took new lodgings. About a week afterward, he found that his jolly landlord, who wus an 
honest, hearty man, had put him into an advertisement in the daily papers, something in this wise : 
* Whereas a melancholy man left his lodgings on Thursday last, in the afternoon, and was afterward 
seen going towards Islington, if any one can give notice of him to R. B., fishmonger, in the Strand, 
he shall be well rewarded for hie pains!’ . . . ‘ Salamandrines in Alezandrines’ dragged their 
slow length along too tardily for insertion in the present number ; and it will be quite too cool for them 
in September. . . . Our contributors must exercise the cardinal virtue — patience. Several favors, 
recently at hand, shall have early attention. 
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LITERARY RECORD, ETC. 


‘Tue Norraern Licur’ is the title of a monthly journal recently commenced 
at Albany, which promises to become a valuable addition to our periodical litera- 
ture. It is neatly printed, in the convenient and tasteful form of the * Quarto New 
World,’ upon fine paper, and its internal excellence is not less creditable to its pro- 
prietors and editors than its external appearance. We remark among its contribu- 
tors many writers whose names are a guaranty for the quality of their communica- 
tions; including Mr. Joun A. Dix, Prof. Atonzo Porrer, Epwin Croswe 1, 
Esq., Witt1s Garytorp, Esq., James Taytor, and our own esteemed correspondent, 
Atrrep B. Street, Esq. ‘A Forest Nook,’ by the last-named gentleman, is one of 
those beautiful pictures of still-life, for which the writer is so remarkable. For exam- 
ple: after a minute transfer to paper of the various trees which compose the ‘ nook,’ 
we have the following exquisite daguerreotype view of the interior : 


* The scorching glare 
Without, makes this green nest a grateful’ haunt 
For Summer’s radiant things: The butterfly, 
Fluttering within and resting on some flower, 
Fans his rich velvet form: the toiling bee 

Shoots by, with sounding hum and mist-like wings : 
The robin — on the bending spra 

With shrill quick chirp ; and like a flake of fire 
The red-bird seeks the shelter of the leaves. 

And now and then a flutter overhead 

In the thick green betrays some wandering wing 
Coming and going, yet concealed from sight. 

A shrill loud outcry — on yon highest bough 

Sits the gray squirrel, in his burlesque wrath 
Stamping and chattering fiercely : now he drops 
A hoarded nut, then at my smiling gaze 

Buries himself within the foliage. 

The insect-tribes are here: the ant toils on 

With his grain-burden ; in his netted web 

Gray glistening o’er the bush, the spider lurks, 

A close-crouched ball, out darting as a hum 
Tells his trapped prey, and looping quick his threads, 
Chains into helplessness the buzzing wings. 

The wood-tick taps his tiny muffled drum 

To the shrill cricket fife, and swelling loud, 

The grasshopper his grating bugle winds. 

Those breaths of Nature, the light fluttering airs, 
Like gentle respirations, come and fo, 

Lift on its crimson stem the maple leaf, 

yee woes, bay white lining underneath, 

And sprinkle from the tree-tops golden rain 

Of sunshine on the velvet sward below.’ 


‘Tae Gorpon Miscertany,’ a sheet of ‘Miscellaneous Poems by ALanson 
Wiukzirs,’ which has been sent us by the writer from Dartmouth College, is un- 
worthy to contribute a feather’s weight to the mail-bag of ‘Uncire Samvuex.’ Had 
the young man no friends to dissuade him from deliberately printing mere rhymes 
like these ? — bad rhymes, moreover, at the best — in which ambitious dulness seems 
struggling to rise to mediocrity, but never reaches it? A favorable specimen 
of the writer’s poetical powers, re-punctuated, ensues. It is a part of the long 
lament of a damsel that her lover does n’t come, as he said he would: 


¢ Ah! whither, whither does he roam, ‘If he but knew my bosom’s woe, 
Away from me, away from home! Would he stay longer? — oh! no, no: 
What makes my Edward linger so? My fearful heart begins to burn ; 
°T is strange ; 1’m sure [ do not know. °T is strange that he does not return. 
¢ That he should soon return, he said, *I *ve decked our lovely garden bower 
And yet three long, long days have fled ; With many a gay and tinted flower: 
Ah ! me, what can the matter be ? Come, Edward, come, this seat to share! 
°*T is strange ; I ’m sure I do not see. °T is strange ; where can he be?— oh! where ?? 


Itis a rich example of the small burlesque, to hear such a poetaster as this prate 
of ‘ criticism,’ with as much self-complacency as if his ‘ writings’ were not out of 
soundings beneath it. 
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‘Lire ayp Times or Rep-Jacxer.’— A delay somewhat beyond the first of 
the month, (which, we may add, will not occur again,) enables us to announce the 
publication, by Wirey anp Purnam, of one of the most beautiful volumes we 
remember ever to have seen from the American press; the ‘ Life and Times of 
Rep-Jacket, or Sa-co-ye-wat-Ha; a Sequel to the History of the Six Nations. 
By Witxiam L. Srone.’ The volume is as full and as perfect as the materials 
which the author could collect would allow. It is the first complete record of the 
forensic efforts of the great orator of the Six Nations. Neither diligence nor 
expense has been spared to make the collection perfect of all the chieftain's speeches 
and notes of speeches, that have been preserved; the whole arranged according to 
the dates of their delivery, and in connexion with the history of the occasions 
and the events which called them forth. It is, in short, a very entertaining book, 
as we shall aim to show more at large hereafter. It is illustrated with a superb en- 
graving by Danrortu of Werr’s celebrated painting of the illustrious chief, a 
view of his residence, and an admirable engraved title page, which reflects scarcely 
less credit upon the artist, than does the beautiful typographical execution upon 
the care and skill of Mr. Oszorn. 


Tue Revirws.— We have the New-York and Norru-American Reviews for 
the July quarter; but our examination of their contents has been less thorough than 
we could have wished. One of the most useful articles in our own Quarterly, is 
that upon Puirtrts’ Report on the Post Office. We commend it to our readers, in 
the absence of ability to transfer extracts to our pages, as replete with important 
views and suggestions by one who comprehends and clearly treats his subject. 
There is a just and excoriating review of ‘Ten Thousand a Year,’ an excellent ar- 
ticle on our Navy, and another upon Texas, with notices of current works. The 
only papers in the ‘ North-American’ which we have found leisure to peruse, are 
the review of Mackenzre’s Life of Perry, the works of Georce Sanp, Arm- 
strone’s ‘ Notices of the Last War,’ and Rogerrson’s ‘ Travels in Palestine and 
Arabia.’ All these are interesting papers; and even were the others of a different 
character, which we are not prepared to say, they would amply redeem the Number 
from any suspicion of dulness. We trust both these Reviews are well sustained, 
for each is an honor to the country. 


Tue ‘American Repertory.’— We have heretofore adverted in terms of 
praise to this useful and well-conducted Magazine ; and each succeeding number 
has served to confirm our first favorable impressions. Beside being beautifully 
printed, it is all that it claims to be in the more essential qualities of internal ex- 
cellence. Its editor, James J. Mares, Esq., is a Professor of Chemistry and Natu- 
ral Philosophy in the National Academy of Design; Honorary Member of the 
Scientific Institute of Brussells, of the Royal Society of St. Petersburgh, and of 
the Geographical Society of Paris; Member of the Lyceum of Natural History of 
New-York: Honorary Member of the National Academy; and Corresponding 
Secretary of the Mechanics’ Institute: and his journal is a repository of arts and 
manufactures ; embracing records of American and other patent inventions; ac- 
counts of manufactures, arts; observations on natural history and mechanical 
science ; philosophical and literary essays; and a summary of public documents 
connected with these subjects. It contains also the transactions of the Mechanics’ 
Institute of the city of New-York ; the General Society of Mechanics and Trades- 
men; Lyceum of Natural History of the city of New-York; National Academy 
of Design ; the Jersey-City Lyceum ; and many other scientific institutions. 
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‘Tar New-Yorxker.’ — We have spoken so often of the merits of this excellent 
weekly news and literary journal, that we could only repeat our high opinion of 
its plan and general execution, were we to devote a half page to the purpose Its 
judicious literary selections; its well-digested political, foreign, and domestic intel- 
ligence ; and withal, its neat and tasteful appearance and convenient form, make 
it among the best of our popular weekly journals. It is to be regretted, perhaps, 
that Mr. Greevey’s devotion to his widely-circulated daily, ‘ The Tribune,’ leaves 
him but little leisure to supply the original literary department, which is evidently 
committed to a less healthful and discriminating taste, and to a more ambitious but 
less practised and influential pen. Yet there are even here perceptible industry, 


and a commendable desire to succeed, which must needs accomplish their end, in 
the end. 


‘Tue Musicat Casinet.’—We argue well for the progress which the science of 
music is making in this country, from the increase of sterling periodicals devoted to 
this delightful art, the only one which has nothing sensual about it. The ‘ Musical 
Cabinet,’ edited by Messrs. Wess and Haywarp, and published by Messrs. Brap- 
BURY AND SopeEn, Boston, the first number of which is before us, is a very superior 
publication of this class. Its externals of printing and embellishments are in ad- 
mirable taste ; and its design— which is ‘ to send forth monthly a choice collection of 
music, sacred, secular, vocal, and instrumental, together with useful and instructive 
articles of musical literature, the whole to be derived from the best sources’ — if 
carried out in the spirit of the opening number, will leave nothing to be desired in 


a periodical of its character: Mr. Vairi, No. 91, Nassau street, is the New-York 
agent. 


AristopHanes. — Prof. Fetton, of Harvard University, has just given tothe pub- 
lic AnisropHaNEs’ comedy of ‘ The Clouds,’ one of the most interesting remains 
of the theatrical literature of Athens. ‘ Though, like every other comedy,’ says the 
Professor, ‘its wit turns upon local and temporary relations, yet it has what is not 
common to every other comedy, a moral import, of permanent value.’ Such a 
work, from the pen of a man of the most profound acquaintance with the political 
institutions of his age, possessing an extraordinary creative genius, and altogether 
the master-mind of the Attic drama, cannot fail to have an influence in promoting the 
study of the literature of Greece among us; to which end, let us add, the copious 


notes of the American editor will in no small degree contribute. Cambridge: Joun 
Owen. 


Sermons By Rev. Joun M. Kreers.— We are indebted to the author for copies 
of two sermons, one entitled ‘The Leader Fallen,’ delivered on the occasion of 
the death of the late President, and the other ‘ Merciful Rebukes,’ a discourse on 
the late national Fast. Of both these sermons we had previously heard good report 
from a friend who had the pleasure to hear them delivered at the Presbyterian 
church in Rutgers-street, and a perusal has more than confirmed our anticipations 
of their character. The writer has used ‘all plainness of speech’ in setting forth 
the evils of party spirit, and the consequences of sin in a nation ; while his discourse 
upon the death of Gen. Harrison is among the very best to which that melancholy 
dispensation of Providence has given rise. Messrs. Harper anv Brotuers, and 
Mr. Jonarnan Leavitt, are the publishers. 


Turver’s ‘Companion To THe Boox or Genesis.’ — This work is intended as 
a companion to the first part of the Pentateuch. It is designed to accompany the 
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inspired record as a servant and attendant, and not to lessen its importance, or 
supersede its use. Both the analysis and notes of the author illustrate the book 
of Genesis by a constant reference to the original text, to other portions of Scrip- 
ture, and to the best sources and aids of interpretation. Satisfied that an affecta- 
tion of knowledge only displays ignorance, and that an attempt to shroud in 
mystery what is clear, or to explain what is to us intelligible, necessarily tends 
either to superstition or infidelity, Mr. Turner has wisely left the data which he 
adduces to establish the true and necessary sense, without obtruding his mere 


opinions upon the reader. Messrs. Witey anp Putnam are the publishers of this 
excellent and useful volume. 


Taste and Morats.— We have but space to thank a correspondent for a copy 
of a neat pamphlet, containing two lectures on the ‘ Connexion between Taste and 
Morals,’ by Marx Hopkins, D. D., President of Williams College, (Mass.) The 
writer attempts to prove that the prevalence of a cultivated taste is favorable to 
morals, and that there is an intimate connexion, both in individuals and communi- 
ties, between good taste and good morals. The positions of the lecturer are sus- 
tained with signal ability, and in a style so attractive, and with examples so 
apposite, that it may well be believed the author’s pen and life naturally illustrate 


the truth of both branches of his essay. We have laid these lectures by for future 
reference, should our limits admit. 


Tuer ‘Lapy’s Boor.’ — This Philadelphia monthly is decidedly the first of its 
class in this country, whether we regard its numerous superb engravings, or the 
quality, extent, and variety of its literary attractions. We know of no publisher 
in the country who more faithfully and promptly discharges his whole duty to his 
readers, than Mr. Gopey. We observe, among recent accessions to his unequalled 
list of distinguished lady-contributors, the names of Miss Mirrorp, Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, and Mrs. S. C. Hatt, all secured by Mrs. Sicourney, as regular corres- 
pondents, in her recent travels abroad. We need not invoke continued success for 
a publication so effectively sustained as the Philadelphia ‘ Lady's Book.’ 


Cartiin’s Inp1an Gattery. — Our town readers are not unacquainted with the 
character and extent of Cattin’s Indian Gallery, now exhibiting at the Egyptian 
Hall, London. He proposes to publish, in two royal octavo volumes, a work entitled 
‘The Manners, Customs, and Condition of the North-American Indians,’ with four 
hundred illustrations, etched and outlined from his original paintings. This will 
be truly a superb work. It will be issued in England under the distinguished 
patronage of Her Majesty, Queen Victoria, Prince ALBert, the Queen Dowa- 
ger, the Duchess of Kent, and many of the English nobility, who are subscribers 
to the work. It will be ready for delivery in New-York on or before the first of 
August, by Messrs. Witey anp Putnam, where subscriptions may be registered. 


Commoyw Scnoots or Connecticut.—If our readers in different quarters of 
the Union desire to note the influence and count the value of eneral education, 
we would refer them to the recent Report of the Secretary of the Connecticut 
Board of Commissioners of Common Schools, Henry Barnarp, Jr., Esq., a clear 
and well-written pamphlet lying before us, and which we cannot but hope may be 
widely circulated, in parts at least, throughout the country. The plans for the 
improvement and better organization of common schools, and for the erection and 


furnishing of school-houses, might be emulated with advantage by every State in 
the republic. 
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Puysiotocy anp Animat Mecuanism. — This is the first of a series of First 
Books on Natural History, published under the direction of the ‘ Royal Council of 
Public Instruction of France,’ and written by men eminent in science, and which 
have acquired great popularity abroad, hundreds of thousands having already been 
sold. Should the present volume be favorably received, others of the series, upon 
zoology, ornithology, botany, geology, etc., will follow. The translator is Dr. Rus- 


CHENBERGER, author of ‘ Three Years in the Pacific,’ and other works. TurNER AND 
FisHeEr, Philadelphia.’ 


Pusiic GALLery or THE Fine Arts. — We are well pleased to learn that active 
exertions are making in this city to establish a Gallery for the exhibition of the 
best paintings and statuary which can be obtained, and which is to be open at all 
times to the public, free of expense, after the manner of the Louvre at Paris, and 
similar collections in other cities of the Continent. We hope the plan, with the 
details of which we are not familiar, may be carried into successful operation. 


New Music.— We are indebted to Mr. Atrwitt, of Broadway, near Fulton- 
street, for three new and very handsomely executed pieces of music, ‘The Gam- 
bler’s Wife,’ the words by Dr. Coates, the music rendered memorable by Rvus- 
seELL; ‘Old King Time,’ the music by the same; and * Will Nobody Marry Me?’ 
the words by Greorce P. Morris, Esq., and the music also by Mr. Russert. We 
see, in such embellished and clearly printed music-sheets as these, what great 
improvements have been effected in this species of engraving. 


Mr. Havett’s Cotorep Virws.— We have heretofore adverted, in terms of 
cordial praise, to Mr. Havexv’s colored engraving of New York. We are glad to 
perceive that it has been followed by two others, in the fine ‘ Series of Views of the 
Cities of America,’ Boston, and Hartford, (Conn.) Both are excellent engravings, 
and faithful representations of their originals. The coloring is well managed. The 
left of the last-named print, especially, has a Claude-like richness and mellowness 
of hue, altogether unusual in kindred specimens of the art. 


‘Voices or THE Nicut.’ — Not a word need be added to the eminently practical 
fact, that the tasteful and beautiful volume before us, from the press of Mr. Joun 
Owen, of Cambridge, (Mass.,) is a copy from the fifth edition of LoncreLtow’s 
‘Voices of the Night.’ A sale so extensive, in the short space of six months, 
literally ‘speaks volumes’ in praise of one of the most thoughtful and gifted poets 


and accomplished scholars of our day. Messrs. APPLETON AnD Company are the 
New-York publishers. 


Rooseve.t’s *‘Scrence or Government.’ —‘The Science of Government, 
founded on Natural Law,’ a small volume by Criinton Rooseve tt, Esq., is a work, 
to settle the great principles of which, and to give them form and substance, has 
‘cost the author the best ten years of his life.’ Of such a book we would not 
speak without first giving its arguments and deductions the most thorough 
examination. As yet, however, we have not even found leisure to award it a 


hasty perusal. It is accompanied by two maps, intended to illustrate the writer’s 
theory. 


WRITINGS OF THE LATE Wittis G. Crank. — Choice selections from the prose 
and poetical writings of the late Wittis G. Crark, including the ‘ Ollapodiana,’ 
with all his best printed and several original poems, as well as prose sketches, are 
in preparation for the press. The work will be accompanied by a memoir and 
portrait. It will be issued by the Brotners Harper. 
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